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I. 


Mr. Poinsett asked for his recall in 1829, and his request 
was granted without difficulty. He reached this country at 
a very critical period, the era of the nullification excitement, 
and he prepared to take an active part in the controversy 
as the champion of the Union party of his State. On his 
arrival in Charleston he was received and welcomed by his 
friends without distinction of party as a man who had done 
honor to his native State. On inquiry he found that while 
a large proportion of the inhabitants both in the city and 
the State were dissatisfied with the duties levied by the tariff 
of 1828, they wholly disapproved of the violent measures 
proposed by the Nullifiers in order to resist their payment, 
but many of the leading men on the Union side seemed to 
doubt whether it was possible to stay the torrent which was 
sweeping the people of the State into an attitude of defiance 
against the General Government. Mr. Poinsett, however, 
was hopeful, and he tried to inspire hope in others. He suc- 
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ceeded so well that at the next election (in 1830), which was 
conducted by both sides with great energy, the Union party 
in the State was successful, electing a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. His associates in this conflict bear 
names identified with the history of Carolina as among the 
most distinguished of her citizens,—Colonel William Dray- 
ton, Judge Huger, James L. Petigru, Thomas 8. Grimké, 
the Richardsons of Sumter, Judge David Johnson, Judge 
O’Neal, the Pringles, and a host of others. Mr. Poinsett 
was elected Senator from the Charleston district. In Co- 
lumbia he met face to face with his late violent opponents, 
and although he and his friends maintained such pro- 
nounced opinions in favor of the Union, such was the 
character and bearing of the leading men on both sides, that 
the wide difference of sentiment between them led to no 
unseemly want of courtesy or even of cordiality in their 
personal intercourse. 

The position taken by the Nullifiers in their controversy 
with the United States Government at the beginning, and 
consistently maintained by them to its close, was simply this : 
“That any one State may not only declare an act of Con- 
gress void, but prohibit its execution; that they may do this 
consistently with the Constitution ; that the true construction 
of that instrument permits a State to retain its place in the 
Union, and yet be bound by no other of its laws than those 
it may choose to consider as constitutional.” It is to be re- 
membered that Mr. Calhoun and his friends whom he had 
convinced by his metaphysical subtleties always insisted 
that the doctrine of nullification was remedial only and not 
revolutionary, and that it was a reserved right (resembling 
the tribunitian power in Rome) on the part of each State, to 
be employed in the last resort to force the others to do it 
justice. Against such a colossal heresy, as Mr. Madison 
called it, the Union party, headed by Mr. Poinsett and his 
friends, protested with extraordinary vigor for more than 
three years, and they became, amidst many discouragements 
and much personal danger, the warm supporters of the Gen- 
eral Government in its efforts to maintain its authority in 
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South Carolina as it did everywhere else throughout the 
country. It should not be forgotten, too, that the Union 
party was quite as much opposed to the provisions of the 
tariff of 1828 as their opponents, but they looked for a 
remedy to the methods prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States itself, and not to the annulling of a federal 
law by the alleged sovereign power of one of the States. 

The following sketch of the events of the “ Nullification 
Era” in South Carolina, as it is called, written by Dr. Joseph 
Johnson, a friend of Mr. Poinsett and an eye-witness of 
most of the proceedings, seems so clear, accurate, and com- 
plete, and explains so fully Mr. Poinsett’s connection with 
the movement, that we cannot do better than to present the 
life-like picture which he has drawn to the reader: 


“The foreign Enemies of our Commerce were hostile to 
our manufacturing establishments, & tried to crush them by 
various means. One of their plans was to deluge the 
United States with the coarse fabricks of their establish- 
ments. Protective Duties were imposed on all such impor- 
tations. In some cases they were so heavy, as to exclude 
such articles altogether, & thus produced an effect on Com- 
merce unlooked for & not intended. The freights of vessels 
returning from India & China were much reduced by the 
exclusion of these bulky articles, & their Profits diminished. 
The Southern States who were but slightly engaged in either 
Commerce or Manufactures, had liberally voted taxes for the 
encouragement of both, as national concerns. Their being 
willing to sacrifice so much for the public good, roused the 
manufacturers to impose much heavier Duties on most of 
the Articles of which the South was the chief Consumer. 
Many of those Articles were made to pay 40 @* C* on their 
first Cost, & the Southern Orators in their declamatory ad- 
dresses inflamed the minds of their hearers by asserting that 
this was taking from them $40 out of every $100 which they 
earnd by their daily labour. M* M*Duffie insisted that the 
Genr' Govern‘ imposed on the South these unequal and un- 
just Taxes to oppress them, & by these imposts took from 
every Cotton Planter, forty Bales of every hundred that he 
could send to market. This was called M*Duffie’s forty 
Bale Theory, & many believed it. In vain was it explained 
to them by the Union Party, that this was an exaggerated 
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statement of the grievances which no one in the South ap- 
proved. In vain was it showed to them, that if this were 
true, they would now be obliged to pay from one third to 
one half more for their blankets Clothing, Salt, Sugar, Tea 
& coffee than they had always been accustomed to pay. 
They all used, they all bought, they all knew the former 
cost of such things, & could readily say whether they now 
aid more for them, in any thing like that proportion stated 
y Calhoun, M*Duffie, Hamilton, Hayne, Turnbull & others 
of their public men. That as to the inequality of the Im- 
post, it was not possible to impose any Tax that might not 
ear unequally on some State or States, according to its or 
their peculiar habits or fashions. That every act of Con- 
gress extended alike over every State in the Union, & all 
ad equal rights to establish the Manufactories favored by 
these imposts. That they were not imposed to favor an 
ortion of our common Country, but to protect all the v. 
tates against foreign Nations, & prevent them from crush- 
ing our infant establishments by their overwhelming Capital, 
their greater practical skill & experience, & the improved 
construction of their machinery. That the South had an 
equal right with the North to profit by these regulations, & 
instead of disputing about them with the North, to go & do 
likewise, to establish similar manufactories, and avail them- 
selves of their black population—the cheaper description 
of operators. The public mind became more & more ex- 
cited against these heavy imposts, which unquestionably 
bore unequally on the South, as they were not manufac- 
turers of the protected articles; & at the ensuing election 
the Nullifyers prevailed by majorities in both branches of 
the Legislature. 

“In 1828 at the Annual Meeting of the Legislature, a 
Com was appointed to consider & report on Governor Tay- 
lors Message in reference to the Tariff. A resolution was 
adopted ‘ That it is expedient to protest against the uncon- 
stitutionality & oppressive operation of the System of pro- 
tecting duties, & to have such protest entered on the Journals 
of the Senate of the United States. Also to make a public 
exposition of our wrongs & of the remedies within our 
power, & to communicate them to our Sister States, with a 
request that they will cooperate with this State in procurin 
a repeal of the Tariff for protection, & an abandonment o 
the Principle, & if the repeal be not procured, that they will 
ee in such measures as may be necessary to arrest 

e evil.’ 
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“ This select Com consisted of James Gregg, D. L. Ward- 


rene 
law, Hugh 8. Legare, Arthur P. Hayne, W™ C: Preston, Will™ 
Elliott, & R* Barnwell Smith. They reported an Exposition 
& Protest which was adopted on the 19" of Dec" 1828, or- 
dered to be printed & appeared in Pamphlet form early in 
1829. These Pamphlets were diffused far and wide, read 
by most people of reflection, & commented on in all the 
public journals, variously according to the various opinions 
of their editors or Patrons. The Report admitted that a 
Tariff on Imports may be so arranged as to encourage man- 
ufactures incidentally, by imposing duties for Revenue, on 
articles now manufactured within the U. States: but asserted 
that the Tariff of 1828 was not so arranged; that it was un- 
equal and oppressive on the South & S° Western parts of 
the Union, and was not necessary for Revenue, but declared 
to be for the promotion of manufactures. That the Protec- 
tive System is therefore unjust, Oppressive, & unconstitu- 
tional ; imposing such Duties on Commerce & Agriculture, 
for the avowed purpose of promoting manufactures: & im- 
posing them on the South to favor the interests of the 

orth. That it was unconstitutional, as it was not imposed 
for the purpose of raising a Revenue, & ought to be resisted. 
That each State in the Union is a Sovereignty, & has as 
such a perfect right to judge for itself the violations of its 
Rights, & a perfect right to determine the mode & measure 
of its resistance. That in the present case Nullification is 
the rightful Remedy, & if properly carried out, is sufficient 
to protect South Cnccllan from the unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of Congress. ‘They therefore solemnly protest 
against the System of protecting Duties, lately adopted by 
the Federal Government.’ 

“No further measure was taken, at this session of the 
Legislature, but the subject continued to agitate the public 
mind, & the discussion was kept up with zeal & animation 
on both sides. The Union men urged that whatever may 
be the weight or inequality of the Tariff, they felt it in an 
equal degree with their fellow Citizens of the other party. 
That they too had endeavored to prevent it from being im- 
posed to the present extent, but now that it was imposed, 
resistance by force or unconstitutional measures, would only 
make things worse, & perpetuate the evils of which they 
complained. That in 1816 M* Calhoun & other influential 
Southerners, with the best of motives, had brought forward 
this System, & imposed prohibitory Duties on Coarse Cotton 
Fabrics, usually imported from India, by which the Shipping 
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Interests of the North had suffered heavily. That although 
they complained, they did not resist an Act of Congress, 
imposed for the protection of manufactures of that descrip- 
tion. Some of them withdrew a portion of their Capital 
from Commerce & united in extending manufacturing estab- 
lishments of various descriptions. They now find that these 
new & finer fabrics require protection in proportion with the 
first & coarser kinds. 

“In these great changes the North did not all concur; 
they who tg first adventured, feared that they would be 
sufferers by the great competition in their own markets, & 
the value of their Stock on hand be depressed. A meeting 
of Merchants & Manufacturers in Boston was held in Nov* 
1827. They showed how much they were opposed, and on 
what strong grounds to such sudden & such great Changes; 
such interference by Congress in the Concerns of Trade & 
manufactures. The Union men concurred in the impolicy of 
such measures as were pursued, but as to their being uncon- 
stitutional, there were strong grounds for a different opinion. 
That in the Administration of Gen' Washington in a Con- 
gress mostly composed of those who had been members of 
the Convention, in which that Constitution had been 
framed, discussed & adopted; the second Act of that Con- 

ess, had the following Preamble ‘ Whereas it is necessary 

or the support of Government, for the discharge of the 

Debts of the U. States, & for the protection & encourage- 
ment of Manufactures, that Duties be laid on Goods, Wares 
& Merchandise be it therefore enacted.’ This Act was sanc- 
tioned & signed by President Washington & its principles 
adopted. Although the Federal Party lost their influence 
at the close of MP J. Adams’ Administration, this doctrine 
of Protection to Manufactures continued among the Demo- 
crats who succeeded his Administration, & was advocated by 
Jefferson, Madison & Monroe. 

“ Gov" Miller’s term as Governor of S* C* passed off with 
some increase in the proportion of Nullification Representa- 
tives & in his declaration of ‘ the Right to Fight.’ The other 
Southern States appealed to in the exposition of S* Carolina 
would not countenance or unite with them in Nullification 
doctrines. It was demonstrated that such Duties were paid 
by the Consumers of the Articles thus taxed, and by each 
portion of the Union in proportion to the population of such 
Consumers in that portion. That the Northern portions 
were much more populous than the South, & the adjoining 
States to S*° C* much more populous than herself, therefore 
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ater consumers in proportion & that they would not unite 
in her Crusade. They considered S° Ca* too sensitive of her 
grievances, and trusted that these however oppressive and 
offensive could be & would be remedied by constitutional 
measures much better than by force. That as to the Perfect 
Sovereignty of the State—this existed previous to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, but a part of it was then 
given up by each State to the Federal Government, to obtain 
their Guarantee of all their other public & private Rights. 
Under that Constitution all the States yielded their Sov- 
eign Rights to inlist Troops, to declare & carry on War; to 
make Peace; to negotiate Treaties with foreign nations; to 
regulate Commerce ; to coin Money; to issue Bills of Credit ; 
to establish a Federal Court; & to impose Duties & Taxes 
on Goods, Wares & Merchandise. he obligations thus 
assumed by the Federal Government on the grant of these 
powers, embraced yet another viz that all the States should 
possess equal rights and privileges; and this carried with it 
an Obligation to prevent any State from assuming Rights & 
Privileges not enjoyed by all or any of the Rest. That the 
Federal Gov‘ was thus bound to prevent 8° Car* from enjoy- 
ing her assumption of Rights, under the Nullification Acts 
& Ordinance. 

“ James Hamilton J* was elected Governor in Dec" 1830. 
The so called American System continued in its strength, 
notwithstanding these statements & remonstrances, & on 
the 14" of July 1832 an Act was passed called an Amend- 
ment of the Tariff. It indeed altered some of the Imposts 
by increasing those on articles consumed in the South, & 
reduced those only that were mostly used in the North. It 
was still more oppressive on the South & rendered the dis- 
satisfied desperate. In Octob™ Gov" Hamilton issued a Proc- 
lamation convening an Extra Session of the Legislature of 
S°C*. They met accordingly on the 22* Octob’ 1832 & the 
Governors message was delivered on the same day. In it 
he says, ‘The Tariff Act of 1832 is in point of Fact a Law 
by which the consumption of the manufacturing States is 
nearly relieved of all burdens on those Articles which they 
consume & do not produce, & under the provisions of which 
they are secured in a bounty, on an average of more than fifty 
#" Ct on the productions of their Industry, whilst it taxes 
our consumption to an equivalent amount, & the exchange- 
able value of our products in a much more aggravated 
ratio.’ ‘Articles of Luxury are selected as the Objects of 
comparative exemption from all burden, whilst those of 
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necessity bear nearly the whole brunt of the Imposts. Iron, 
Cotton & Woolen fabrics, Salt & Sugar are burthened with 
a Tax quite equivalent to an average of seventy five $* C* 
on the first Cost; whilst the Teas, the Coffees, the Silks & 
the Wines of the Rich, enjoy a most unjust discrimination 
in their favor. Levying at least three fourths of the whole 
amount of the Federal Revenue on the industry of the 
Southern States.’ He concludes by recommending the im- 
mediate call of a Convention, ‘as it was in every respect 
desirable that our issue with the General Government, 
should be made before the meeting of Congress.’ 

** An act was accordingly samed, ordering an election of 
Delegates toa State Convention. ‘The number of Delegates 
from each election District, to be the same as the present 
na or of Representatives and Senators in the Legislature 
united.’ 

“The ratification of the Convention Bill was followed 
in Columbia by a discharge of Cannon and Music from 
a Band, but the Band (mal a propos) struck up ‘ Yankee 
Doodle.’ 

“The Union Party in 8° Car* very properly considered this 
Convention of the State a Critical movement, pregnant with 
dangerous consequences. They therefore also called a con- 
vention of the Union Party to be held at the same time & 

lace. The Members of the two Conventions met accord- 
ingly in their separate Places; they eyed each other with 
suspicion at meeting in the Street, bowed coolly but politely 
& were evidently on the watch if either should commit itself 
by intemperate or illegal acts. The Union Members of the 
State Convention offered objections to the legality of its 
constitution—the members having been elected as if for 
Taxation representing Property & persons not as Delegates 
from a People in a primary Assembly. But this & all other 
difficulties were promptly overruled by the opposite Party, 
who followed their leaders. An Ordinance was accordingly 
ratified ‘for Arresting the operation of certain Acts of the 
Congress of the U. States, purporting to be laws laying 
duties & imposts on the importation of Foreign Commodi- 
ties.’ To this Ordinance was attached an address to the 

none of S° Car* said to have been written by Rob‘ L. Turn- 

ull Esq,’ and another to the people of the U. States written 
by Gen. M*Duffie & prefixed to the whole was an exposition 


1 “Tn this he announces ‘We have resolved that until these abuses 
shall be reformed,’ no more Ta.ces shall be paid here.” 
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or Introduction written by Gen' R‘ Y. Hayne. The Ordi- 
nance itself is said to have been drawn up by Judge W™ 
Harper. It was signed by Gov’ Hamilton & by all the State 
Rights’ Members of the Convention 136 in number. The 
Legislature met in a few days after the Ordinance was pub- 
lished. Gov" Hamilton’s Message urged on them the duty 
of providing for inforcing that Totiamen. 

“They accordingly = the Replevin Act—To carry 
into effect in part an Ordinance to Nullify certain Acts of 
Congress &C &C—Also ‘the Test Oath Act’ by which all 
Officers Civil & Military, were required to take the Oath or 
lose their Offices. Also An Act to regulate the Militia, & 
another to provide for the Security & protection of the State 
of 8° Carolina. 

“These energetic Measures did not proceed without ex- 
citing suitable attention & corresponding measures, both in 
the Seles Party of S* Car*, & in the heads of the Federal 
Govern’. The Administration employed agents in Columbia 
who silently condensed the transactions of each day & sent 
the Fvwwre | off every night to Wash’gton, under cover to 


@ person or name there, who was unknown or could not be 
suspected. The Union Convention continued its meetings 
also in Columbia, & on the 14% Dec* 1832 adopted an address 
& series of Resolutions oe the illegality & injustice of 


the measures lately adopted by the Party in power. Among 
many other objections it declared those measures not only 
revolutionary but essentially belligerent, & that the Natural con- 
sequences would be Disunion & Civil War. That it betrays 
all the features of an odious Tyranny to those Officers Civil 
& Military, who holding their appointments legally, accord- 
ing to the Laws & Constitution of 8° Car*, were suddenly 
excluded, without impeachment, trial or conviction, by the 
new imposition of a Test Oath. To the members of the 
Union Party opposed to these Nullification Measures, who 
amount to the respectable Minority of more than 17,000 
votes these measures are equally despotic, oppressive, & im- 

olitic. These measures produce irreconcilable opposition, 
in the bosom of their own State, with that large & respect- 
able Minority, who being equally opposed to the oppressive 
Tariff, cannot unite in such measures to effect its repeal. 
‘ Disclaiming all intention of lawless or insurrectionary vio- 
lence, they hereb — their determination to protect 
their Rights by all legal & constitutional means, unless com- 
— to throw these aside by intolerable oppression.’ This 

ocument was published with the signatures of 182 of the 
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Union members, headed by their Presid* the Venerable 
Thomas Taylor of Columbia. 

“The Inaugural Address of Gov" Hayne on the 10% Dec* 
1832 was in his usual fluent & happy style but replete with 
denunciations against the Federal Govern‘ & vaunted State 
Rights & the perfect Sovereignty of South Carolina. He 
then told the assembled Senate & House of Representatives, 
that it was their Duty to provide for carrying fully into ef- 
_ the Ordinance of the Convention & defend it with their 
ives. 

“The Legislature accordingly proceeded to pass the fol- 
lowing Acts: 

“An Act concerning the Oath required by the Ordinance 

assed in Convention at Columbia on the 24" day of No- 
vemb* 1832, which imposed the Test Oath on all Officers, 
Civil & Military, in S* Carolina. 

“ An Act to carry into effect in part, An Ordinance to nul- 
lify certain Acts of the Congress of the U.S8., purporting to 
be Laws laying Duties on the importation of foreign Com- 
modities, from & after the 1* day of Feby 1833. 

“An Act to provide for the security & protection of the 
People of the State of S* Carolina, by which the Governor 
was authorised to accept Volunteers & to call out the Militia 
for the purpose of resisting any attempt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to inforce the payment of Duties on importations, 
either by an overt act of coercion, or by an unusual assem- 
blage of naval or military forces, in or near the State. 
Also to authorise a Replevin on all such seizures by officers 
of the Federal Government. 

“On the receipt of these Documents, Presid* Jackson 
issued a Proclamation to the people of 8. Carolina & sent a 
message to the two houses of Congress. In the Proclama- 
tion he appeals to their Reason, Patriotism, & Sense of Pro- 
priety, & then declared his determination to inforce the Laws 
of the U. States notwithstanding the measures adopted in 
S* Carolina. It was dated 16" Jan’y 1833, very ably drawn 
up & believed to have been written by the then Secretary 
of State Edward Livingston. The Legislature of S° Carol* 
being then in Session, Gov" Hayne sent them these Docu- 
ments from Washington & with them, his own Proclama- 
tion. The House of Representatives in 8° Car* referred the 
whole to their Com on Federal Relations, & adopted a 
series of Resolutions, commenting on the Course of Pro- 
ceedings & confirming their own determination to resist. 
Having received lately about $200.000 from the Fed' Govern’, 
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as a balance due to S° Car*, the Legislature voted the whole 
of it for the purchase of Arms & other Munitions of War.' 

“ Here then was 8° Carolina completely at issue with the 
Federal Government, both arming for attack & defence. 
Presid* Jackson ordered seven Revenue Cutters & the Sloop 
of War Natchez Com: Zantzinger to rendezvous in Cha‘ton 
Harbor—the whole under the command of Commodore 
Elliot. He likewise ordered 700 additional U. 8. Troops 
to rendezvous at Cha‘ton & garrison the Forts, all of which 
were in possession of the Gen' Govern‘: the whole were 
under the Command of Gen' Scott. A Company of U. 8. 
troops had for five or six years occupied the Citadel in 
Cha'ton. They were called upon to give it up, & they 
promptly complied. The Officers of the State & of the 
General Govern‘ were polite to each other, but it was other- 
wise with the two parties of the Inhabitants, the Union men 
& the Nullifyers. They had many irritating occurrences at 
their Elections—blows & broken heads were not uncommon, 
& some Duels occurred. When Volunteers were called out 
by the State to ‘ suppress Insurrection & Treason, they knew 
that such charges could not apply to the Governt Troops; 
& that however unjust to the Glen Party hitherto, they 
now felt that they must enrol themselves for self protec- 
tion. They appointed a Central Com“ of which M’ Poin- 
sett was the Ch'man. The military divisions were soon ar- 
ranged, the Officers selected, & the places of rendezvous 
assigned to each Company. A sufficiency of arms & ammu- 
nition was obtained from Gen! Scott, & distributed subject 
to the call of the Union Officers respectively. Both Parties 
had their separate respective places of meeting, for harmo- 
nious consultation & arrangements. One of these Places 
occupied by the Union men was conspired against by a 
—_ body of the Nullifyers & the entrance surrounded at 
night. Several of their most respectable leaders tried to 
prevent it but could not,—the public mind was much ex- 
cited; they sent to M* Poinsett apprising him of it, asking 
him to persuade his friends to retire by a different entrance 
from that in common use, but M’ P. returned an Answer 
that they would defend themselves if assailed. Anticipating 


1“Tn conformity with Gov’ Haynes Orders, the Adj‘ General John B. 
Earle issued his proclamation for Volunteers ‘to suppress insurrection, 
repel invasion & support the Civil Authorities in the execution of the 
Laws.’ The Governor likewise issued Circular Orders to each Regiment 
to examine & Report suitable Depots for Provisions &C, on the most 
direct routes from their several Muster Grounds towards Charleston.” 
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such an occurrence, he had provided strips of white Cotton 
to be tied on the right arm of each Union man, that they 
might be known to each other in a mélée; he also provided 
from a Coopers Shop the but ends of their hoop poles as 
Sticks to arm his party. He & Col W™ Drayton were ap- 
pointed by acclamation for the Command, & they selected ‘ 
other persons as Lieu” to command each a Squad. These 
arrangements were soon perfected, & the Union Party 
marched out three abreast in fine order. Marching up 
King Street they found themselves followed by the crowd 
of Nallifyers, that they had passed at the place of their 
meeting. The Union Party halted, formed across the Street, 
& demanded that their opponents should immediately dis- 
oe or they should be attacked by the Union men. The 

ullifyers did accordingly disperse, but there were among 
them many disposed to be mischievous. While the two 
parties were facing each other almost within reach, three 
of the Union Leaders Mess™ Petigru, Drayton & Poinsett, 
each received a blow, but from unknown hands who im- 
mediately sneaked into the crowd for concealment; The 
Gentlemen were not much hurt. 

“The Union Party found it necessary to establish Ward 
Guards for mutual protection & self defence, & these too 
were assailed. On one occasion the Nullifyers succeeded 
in surprising the Union station, & beat & ill-used the Occu- 
pants; On four other occasions they were repulsed, & in 
one of the four a single gun loaded with small shot was 
fired into the midst of them before they would retire; some 
few felt it & it was a hint to the rest, but it did no harm. 
In these collisions the Officers & Leaders of the Nullifyers 
tried in good faith to prevent them, & sooth the angry feel- 
ings on both sides; but in order to keep up a distinction ; 
they recommended that their men should all wear in their 
hats a light blue Cockade, of a Conical Shape—called the | 
blue button. 

“The vessels of the Government were stationed thus; 
the Sloop of War Natchez within grape Shot of the Battery 
south of East Bay, & the Cutters about Cablelength from 
each other in a line North of the Natchez; except One of j 
them the Polk under Captain Jackson which lay in the : 
Anchorage between Forts Moultrie & Castle Pinckney. 

While lying in this position, the Armament & discipline 
of a Man of War became an Object of Curiosity to the 
Ladies & Gentlemen of Charleston. At certain hours of 
each day, they were politely welcomed on board, and every 
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part of the Ship freely thrown open tothem. No distinction 
was made between those of the two Parties, unless when a 
blue button op & then the Officers of the Ship were 
very polite to the wearer (an acknowledged Nullifyer). The 
Visiters on board were entertained with Promenades about 
the Decks, & then with Music, Dancing & Refreshments, 
Fruits, &C. The Guns of the Forts were understood to be 
well found, & ready for action if necessary, with Mortars 
in Castle Pinckney for throwing Shells into Charleston, 
whenever hostilities might commence. A Battery of heavy 
Cannon was likewise constructed N° East of the City on 
Smiths Wharf, then hired as a Naval Station, & the Guns 

ointed —- the Citadel & against the Causeway in 

eet’g St Road, by which it was understood that the State 
troops would be marched into Cha’ton, & stationed at & in 
the Citadel. 

“The Nullifyers & State Authorities were likewise pre- 
paring for the Ulima Ratio, under their Laws & Ordinances. 
Arms, Ammunition & Provisions were provided & distrib- 
uted to the different selected Stations in & out of Charles- 
ton, except where from the election returns, it was found 
that a Majority of the Union Party unquestionably existed. 
Volunteers were accepted, armed, & trained in all the other 
‘sagen of the State, & held under Orders that they should 

e ready at a moments warning, to march into Cha‘ton 
which it was well understood would be the battle ground in 
case of hostilities. Among those organized in Cha'ton was 
a body of Artillerists under Col. J. L. Wilson, who had a 
battery of heavy Cannon on Magwoods Wharf command- 
ing the rear of Castle Pinckney, the channel of Cooper 
River, & Hog Island Channel. means of the Test Oath 
they had got clear of many of the Militia Officers in the low 
& middle Country, who as Union men had refused to take that 
Oath, & their places had been supplied with enthusiasts in 
their Cause. The State Officers held all the Stores, depots 
& arms in every part of the State, the northern & eastern 
Districts excepted. Here, the majority of Union men was 
so great that the Officers either refused to resign, or if they 
resigned were sure of being reelected.’ 


'“ About this time many strangers were in Charleston & among them 
some attracted by curiosity, to witness the impending events. At the 
Balls which were then given, Ladies of both parties were invited recip- 
rocally; some of them attended each others parties & were welcomed 
with polite attentions; the Gentlemen were much more shy of each 
other. On one occasion a gallant young. Nullifyer exclaimed ‘The 
ladies are all for Union—to a man.’ 


ot all said a young Lady 
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“ At this Crisis another effort was made to prevent the 
payment of Duties on imported Goods. A fast-sail’g vessel 
was expected in Port, & her owner agreed to try & force her 
up to the Wharves where her cargo might be rapidly landed 
& dispersed before the Custom h. Officers could have the 
means of preventing it. Orders had been issued to Cap* 
Jackson of the Cutter Polk, to bring every vessel to Anchor 
arriving from a foreign Port, until a signal was made from 
the Custom H— that the Duties had been secured according 
to Law. One of the Pilots was engaged to run up this Ves- 
sel to the City notwithstanding the opposition of the Reve- 
nue Cutter. He accordingly disregarded the Revenue Cutter 
& crowded all sail to pass up. Cap* Jackson pursued & over- 
took her but the Pilot would not obey his Order to come to. 
He then ran the Cutter along side & leaped upon the Ships 
deck; still the Pilot held his course, & did not quit the helm 
until he saw the drawn sword of Cap‘ Jackson raised against 
his life. The Ship was then put about, brought back to her 
place of anchorage, & detained there until the Duties were 
secured, & a signal given from the Custom house to allow 
her to pass up. One of the State Rights Party was overheard 
suying—‘they are too strong for us, but we must strike a 
blow, we may still take one of their Forts or Vessels, & will 
do so before we surrender.’ Notice of this intention was 
given to the U. 8. Officers that they might not be taken by 
surprise. Accordingly in a dark night a large Canoe fitted 
for 12 or 14 Oarsmen was observed rowing up astern of the 
Cutter Polk, as she lay at anchor, with her netting all hoisted 
& her watch on the look out. Only a few men —— row- 
ing the boat who on being hailed answered like Country 
negroes, and were ordered off. They however pulled the 
stronger in the same direction, until threatened to be fired 
into. They then perceived that the matches were lighted, 
the lanterns burning, & the boarding Nets hoisted, and the 
Cannon pointed at the Canoe. They then rowed off and 
reported progress. 

“ One of the most talented & influential of the State Rights 
leaders, not satisfied with the representations that every thing 
had been tried in vain, came down from Columbia to see & 
judge for himself. He went on board of the Natchez with 


romptly. I will have nothing to do with the Union. But said a 
iend at her elbow, you know that you would like to pee that hand- 
some U.S. Officer. . . . Oh said the fair Carolinian, I only wish to bring 
him riz to our side; to your own side you mean, rejoined her discerning 
friend.’ 
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others, & thought with reason that everything was there put 
in order for the public eye. He also hired a boat & went 
about the harbour inspecting the location & state of prepara- 
tion, at different times of day & night. In one of these trips, 
he passed close to the Natchez while all were under arms, & 
practising a Sham-fight, or naval engagement. They were 
all at the moment repelling supposed boarders; with the 
Netting hoisted, a part of the Crew were thrusting their 
boarding Pikes through it; some were working the Cannon 
with lighted matches,—the Marines were firing in Platoons 
from the Quarter Deck & Tops, while others on the Spars 
were ready to light & throw their hand Grenades. The 
Gentleman was perfectly satisfied & in a few days the Circus 
Meetg was convened. 

‘** The Central Com had frequent consultations with the 
Army & Navy commanders on various interesting subjects ; 
concerted with them the Signals to be given & returned on 
various occurrences, & what would be expected of the Union 
Party in case of an attack. It was agreed that in such an 
event the Union Party should seize the Alarm Gun & Church 
Bells, & take possession of the Guardhouse. It was also 
agreed that if unable to hold the City, they should seize on 
the Peninsula of Hampstead about a mile N° E. of Cha'ton 
& intrench themselves there. 

“The Central Com had also frequent confidential meet- 
ings by themselves. On one occasion a measure was pro- 
posed, which at first view appeared very plausible to several 
of them. Mr’ Petigru prudently soho: A that ~~ should 
be very careful to keep their proceedings within the Law. 
That this was their surest protection against the other Party, 
who would probably commit themselves by some hasty or 
lawless Act. This observation probably led to the appeals 
made to the Courts of Law for cooler considerations, all of 
which resulted against the nullifying or State R‘ Party. The 
first of these was on a Custom-house Bond given for the Du- 
ties on an importation of “plains.” The Signer & Securities 
of the Bond objected to the payment on different Pleas, 
wishing the question of their liability to be submitted to a 
Jury, which Jury would not decide in favor of the U. 8. 
Government. The cause was very ably argued before Judge 
Lee U.S. Dis* Ct by the Dis‘ Atty. Gilchrist & M* Petigru 
against such reference; & advocated by W. P. Finley & 

eo. M*Duffie. The Judge decided against the Pleas— 
the handwriting of the different signers on the Bond was 
then proved, & a verdict given in favor of the Govern*. 
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An appeal was entered, & all the notes, proceedings & argu- 
ments submitted to Judge W™ Johnson, then in bad health 
in North Carolina. He confirmed the decision of Judge 
Lee, & the Bond was finally paid. This was a Trial of 
great interest to both Parties. M* M*Duflie of very high 
reputation for talents, was sent for & came down from 
Abbe-ville to engage in the defence, & M* Petigru volun- 
teered in behalf of the Union Party to aid M* Gilchrist 
the then District Attorney in prosecuting the Suit. 

“Two other causes arose in the State Circuit Courts, & 
were both carried by appeal up to the Supreme Court. 
These both originated in the Test Oath Act. Both were 
argued ably in Columbia at the Court of Appeals. Judges 
O'Neal & Dav‘ Johnson decided against the constitutionality 
of the Test Oath. Judge Harper was in favor of it, but did 
not enter upon much argument on the subject. 

“Tt will be recollected that in the Ordinance of the Con- 
vention & in the Act of the 8° Car* Legislature dated Dec* 
1832 it was provided that no Duties should be paid on Impor- 
tations from foreign Countries into S° Car* after the 1* 
Feby 1833. These were published as the Laws of 8° Car*, 
which none could violate with impunity, & none but the 
Courts of Law could set aside. otwithstanding the for- 
mality & force of these enactments, a number of the State 
Rights Party in Cha‘ton resolved to hold a Meeting of 
their Associates on the 21" Jany 1833, only ten days pre- 
ceding the time appointed by the high Authorities of the 
State, for resisting the Power of the Union in collecting the 
duties on such importations. That informal Party meeting 
resolved that such resistance was inexpedient at that time, 
& must be postponed until the adjournment of the next 
Congress. That meeting of only a part of the State Rights 
Party, resolved to nullify the proceedings of their whole 
Party, in the Convention & in the Legislature, & to suspend 
the execution of their enactments; & this nullification was 
acquiesced in by the rest of their party.’ 


1“ A direct attempt to evade the payment of Duties to the Government 
about this time was made by Gen! Ja* Hamilton. He shipped some of his 
own Rice to Havannah & ordered the proceeds to be returned in Sugar. 
The Sugar arrived & the Vessel was brought to anchor in the appointed 
place, by the Vigilant Captain of the Cutter. Gen' Hamilton would 
not enter or bond it, or pay the Duties hoping that it would be landed 
in Cha*ton & he obtain possession by some means, But M' Pringle the 
Collector arranged it otherwise, he ordered the Sugar to be landed 
on Sullivan’s Island & stored in Fort Moultrie in one of its arched 
entrances. Hamilton had been heard saying to some of his Adherents, 
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“ At this time the State of Virginia resolved to mediate 
& appease the dissensions in 8° Car*, & sent for that pur- 
= one of her most distinguished Citizens Benj* Watkins 

eigh to bear the Olive Branch. He arrived on the 4* 
Feby & proceeded with great tact & judgment. He was 
kindly & courteously received by both of the contending 
Parties, & mediated personally with the most distinguished 
leaders on both sides. Great deference & respect was 
paid to him not only for his personal worth, but as an es- 
pecial Messenger from the State of Virginia. It was accord- 
ingly arranged that another Convention should be convened, 
& that no violent measures should be pursued in the in- 
terim. The Convention met accordingly on the 11% March 
1833 & Gov. Hayne brought the business before them by 
inclosing the friendly & flattering letter which he had re- 
ceived from M* Leigh—Commissioner from Virginia. This 
was referred to a Com of 21, who promptly reported an 
Ordinance repealing the Ordinance of Nov*™ 1832, & this 
was adopted by the Convention. But many of the members 
could not divest themselves of the irritation long enter- 
tained, & of their purposes defeated. These were leveled 
against the Union Party, & of their sense of obligation of 
allegiance to the Federal Government. Some warm discus- 
sion ensued & some intemperate expressions used, but the 
majority concurred in accepting M* Clay’s Bill which had 
passed in Congress, as a compromise of their difference 
with the Federal Government. 

‘“‘ But as to the Law imposing a Test Oath, the State Rights 
Party were disappointed in its validity by the decisions of 
the Courts. They therefore determined so to amend the 
Constitution as to require of every one holding an Office, 
that he should previously take an Oath that his Allegiance 
to S* Carolina would be considered by him paramount to 
all other obligations. A clause to this effect actually passed 
the Legislature in Nov" 1833 but as an Amendment of the 
Constitution, it was necessary that the same should be recon- 
sidered & ratified at another session of the Legislature. 
The prospect of this becoming a part of the Constitution 
alarmed the Union Party in 8° C* particularly in the North- 
ern parts of the State, lest they should be involved by it in 
Disunion, & cease to be Citizens of the United States, or 
fail to be protected in case of need by the Federal Gov*. 


‘We will have to fight for that Sugar.’ He no doubt hoped for some 
— to do so, but none offered & after the Compromise he paid 
the Duty & storage, on which the Sugars were given up to him.” 


Vou. x11.—18 
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The Union Party determined to resist this change in the 
Constitution, & if it should finally pass, that they would 
appeal to arms in defence of their Rights as American 
Citizens. Spartanburgh was appointed as their place of 
Rendezvous, & in this state of anxious suspense they awaited 
the Legislative Action. The Central Com“ determined to 
try the effect of personal influence, talent & address to pre- 
vent the impending evils of Civil War. They appointed 
M' J. L. Petigru & Col. R. Blanding to meet their former 
friends at the Session in Columbia and prevent if possible 
the contemplated enactment. They attended accordingly & 
in personal interviews and conferences with Gen! Ja* Ham- 
ilton & other influential persons of the State Rights Party, 
they finally succeeded but with great difficulty. The Clause 
adopted at the previous meeting of the Legislature as an 
amendment of the Constitution, was insisted on by its 
former advocates, it could neither be rejected nor altered, 
but they consented that the following Proviso should be 
appended as a part of it. ‘ Provided however that noth- 
ing expressed in the above obligation shall be construed to 
impair the Allegiance of any Citizen of S° Carolina to the 
Federal Government.’ Or words to that effect, for by some 
obliquity in the Record or in the Publication of the Laws, 
this Proviso has not been printed with the Ratification. 

‘Both parties assented to this compromise Peace was again 
restored to 8° Carolina & Gen' M*Duffie was elected Gover- 
nor in Dec* 1834.” 


The foregoing account presents a vivid picture of the po- 
sition taken by the Union men in South Carolina during the 
Nullification excitement. Nothing is more remarkable about 
it than the spirit of obedience which they showed for the 
supreme law of the land, because it was the law, and their 
determination to appeal for relief to the law only as it had 
been administered among them from the period of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, as well as their unwillingness to 
rouse revolutionary passions in the conflict. The action of 
their State had not merely made void an act of Congress,— 
creating an alleged grievance from which the rest of the 
country suffered in common with them,—but its effect was to 
deny them the protection of their own courts and virtually 
to disfranchise them. Under these trying circumstances they 
were bold but not boastful, and, unmoved by the clamor of 
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their former friends and neighbors, they formed the strongest 
support to the General Government when it put forth its 
strong arm to help them. A good deal of their forbearance 
and determination to confine their action within the strict 
limits of the law was due to the personal character of their 
leaders. They belonged to the very élite of that social aris- 
tocracy which held undisputed sway in Carolina up to the 
period of the war of the rebellion, and their opponents, 
whose chiefs were of the same class, and who had known 
them well during their whole lives, always recognized not 
merely the force and earnestness of their convictions, but 
also their personal courage and the perfect purity and in- 
tegrity of their motives. 

In considering their methods of resistance to the law- 
less acts of the Nullifiers, the first question for the Union 
men to determine was how far and in what way they would 
be supported by the General Government. All parties in 
South Carolina had concurred in voting for General Jack- 
son as President in 1828, and he was well known at that 
time to have favored the enactment of a tariff law which 
would levy only such an amount of money as would suffice 
to defray the expenses of the Government and pay the in- 
terest on the public debt. The intending Nullifiers during 
the year 1830, well knowing General Jackson’s opposition 
to the “ American system,” as it was called, spread far and 
wide the report not only that the President and many of 
his personal and political friends sympathized with them in 
their opposition to a protective tariff, but also that he would 
hesitate to execute a Federal law in South Carolina which 
the people of that State should declare to be inoperative 
within her borders. The first thing, therefore, naturally 
was to ascertain the exact position of the President on this 
question. Mr. Poinsett, as their leader and organ, accord- 
ingly wrote the following letter to President Jackson : 

“CHARLESTON 23 Oct". 1830 
“Dear Sir 


‘When we parted at Washington in May last, I men- 
tioned to you, that I was returning to Carolina in order to 
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oppose, by every influence I might possess there, the strange 
and pernicious doctrines advanced by some of the leading 
men of our state and which, if not counteracted might 
lead to the most serious and fatal consequences. On that 
occasion I understood you to say, that you regarded them 
as ‘utter madness ;’ and I left Washington in the firm con- 
viction, that I was acting in conformity with your wishes 
and for the good of our common country in controverting 
doctrines, which I regard as subversive of the best interests 
of that country, and in declaring myself opposed to princi- 
ples which, if they could be detected in the letter or — 
of our constitution by any subtlety of the human intellect, 
would render that instrument a worthless document, would 
entirely destroy the practical utility of our confederation 
and convert our bond of union into a rope of sand. 

“On my arrival in Columbia, where I went in order to 
ascertain the extent of the evil, and that my sentiments 
might be more generally known throughout the State, I 
found the public mind poisoned by the opinions uttered at 
Washington by our leading politicians there, and by the 
pernicious doctrines of the President of the College, D*. 
Cooper, whose talents and great acquirements give weight 
to his perverse principles, and make him doubly dangerous. 
On conversing confidentially with several old and valued 
friends in that place I found that they too, deprecated the 
measures proposed to be adopted as a remedy against the 
operation of the tariff law ; but regarded opposition as hope- 
less against such an array as had declared in favor of nullifica- 
tion. I found the same sentiments prevailing and the same 
fears entertained among the moderate men in Charleston; 
but after frequent conferences with my friends Judge Huger, 
M’. Petigru, M*. Pringle, D™. Johnson and others it was re- 
solved at all hazards to organize an opposition to schemes 
which we considered likely to prove so ruinous in their 
consequences. In this determination we were confirmed 
and very much aided by Col. Drayton’s honorable and pub- 
lic declaration of his sentiments in favor of the union. 

“The Nullifiers try to make us believe that the union 
party are acting against your wishes. This has been 
already and on several occasions broadly asserted by the 
advocates of the rights of the states to nullify the laws of 
the general government and besides the respectable names 
of the Vice Prest., of W. M*Duffie, Gen’ Hayne and 
Major Hamilton we have had to contend against these as- 
sertions of your views on this question, which the censure 
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or dismissal of M* Pringle would tend to confirm, for he is 
I believe the only officer of the general gov. in Charleston 
in favor of the Salon party. The opposition which was 
commenced in Charleston has been extended throughout 
the rest of the state and the favorable result of the elec- 
tions leads us to hope, that we shall prevent the call of a 
convention, which might have ended in an act of insurrec- 
tion, for I can regard in no other light the consequences of 
this state nullifying an act of Congress. It has been as- 
serted of us that we have been induced to oppose ourselves 
to these doctrines because we are in favor of M*. Clay and 
of the American system. This M*. President is not so. M*. 
Clay and his system have no partizans in this state & so en- 
tirely do we rely upon your wisdom and sense of justice 
that we hoped that you would finally obtain for us a modi- 
fication of the system w* really is injurious and oppressive 
in its operation upon us. e severally and universally 
desire, that you should consent to serve another term.” 


It seems, however, that a similar letter referring to the 
rumor prevalent in South Carolina had been written about 
the same time to the President by Mr. Robert Oliver, of 
Baltimore. To this letter General Jackson at once replied, 
and his answer may be regarded as intended not only for 
him but for Mr. Poinsett also. 

“ WASHINGTON, Octobr. 26% 1830 
“Dear Sir 

‘“‘T had the honour this evening to receive your letter of 
the 25" instant with its enclosure and agreeable to your 
request herewith return it, with a tender of my thanks for 
this token of your friendship & regard. 

‘“‘T had supposed that every one acquainted with me knew 
that I was opposed to the nulifying Doctrine, and my toast 
at the Jefferson dinner was sufficient evidence-of the fact. 
I am convinced there is not one member of Congress who 
is not convinced of this fact for on all occasions I have been 
open & free upon this subject. The South Carolinians, as 
a whole, are too patriotic to adopt such mad projects as the 
nulifyers of that State propose. 

“That M* Van Buren should be suspected of such opinions 
is equally strange. 

“T am sir with great respect 
“ & regard, your mo obdt servt 
“ ANDREW JACKSON 
“ RopertT OLIver Esq.” 
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The “ Jefferson dinner” to which General Jackson refers 
was an entertainment given on the 15th of April, 1830, in 
Washington, to celebrate Mr. Jefferson’s birthday. The 
occasion was secretly and adroitly taken advantage of by 
the Nullifiers and those who sympathized with them to 
obtain from the leaders of the Democratic party in Wash- 
ington, and especially from the members of the Cabinet, an 
expression of opinion that their proceedings would not be 
interfered with by the General Government. The President 
was a guest at this dinner, and he was not long in discover- 
ing what was expected of him by many of those present. 
He is said to have sat stern and silent, evidently trying hard 
to suppress the violent emotions which agitated him. He 
found relief when called upon for a toast, when he rose and 
said calmly but most earnestly to the astounded assembly 
who had hoped to entrap him, “ THz Fzpzra, Unton—i? 
MUST BE PRESERVED.” The Vice-President, Mr. Calhoun, 
was then called upon, and this was his toast: ‘“‘The Union, 
—next to our liberty the most dear. May we all remember 
that it can only be preserved by respecting the rights of the 
States, and distributing equally the benefit and the burthen 
of the Union.” 

The day of this Jefferson celebration seems to me one of 
the most noteworthy in our history. On that day the issue 
between the Union and the Disunion parties was distinctly 
and finally made up; each party prepared for the inevitable 
conflict, and each knew under what leader it would serve. 
General Jackson’s honesty and inflexible will were even then 
pretty well understood by those friends and foes who had for 
their own reasons studied his character, and it became now 
clear to all that the Union men in South Carolina, in their 
struggle for the supremacy of the Federal law, would be 
supported by the whole force of the General Government, 
with the President at its head. The Nullifiers had failed 
utterly in securing that sympathy of the administration 
upon which they had so fully counted. They were so much 
discouraged and disappointed that, although violent and 
revolutionary talk was still the fashion in South Carolina, 
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no active efforts were made there to carry out their plans 
until more than two years later. Meanwhile, the Union 
party in South Carolina was much encouraged in organizing 
its powers of resistance. 

In July, 1832, Congress passed an act reducing the duties 
levied by the tariff of 1828 on certain articles, and remov- 
ing them entirely from tea, coffee, etc., by which it was cal- 
culated that the revenue from customs would be reduced 
three or four millions of dollars, or from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. When Congress met in December, 1832, it 
was proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means still 
further to reduce the revenue levied under the act of 1828 
about thirteen millions of dollars. General Jackson was 
re-elected President by a great majority in the autumn of 
1832, and a sufficiently large number of members of the 
Congress which was to meet in December, 1833, had been 
chosen at the same time to render it apparent that the anti- 
tariff party would be largely in the majority in that Con- 
gress. Notwithstanding all these concessions present and 
prospective to the Free-trade party, and apparently in total 
contempt for the spirit of conciliation which was manifested 
by them in every part of the country, the leaders in South 
Carolina determined upon revolutionary proceedings. These 
proceedings, no doubt, confirmed the belief which had 
widely prevailed, that the cause of discontent in that State 
lay far deeper than the tariff, and that its removal would 
not remedy it. On the 24th of November, 1832, the con- 
vention in South Carolina adopted the ordinance of nullifi- 
cation and threatened secession, and the Legislature imme- 
diately afterwards passed laws to enforce its provisions. 
These measures are so fully described in Dr. Johnson’s 
narrative that it is not necessary to explain them further 
here. Their effect was not only to place the State in a 
hostile attitude to the Government of the United States, 
but also to place those citizens of the State who were loyal 
to the Union beyond the pale of the protection of the State 
laws. Under these circumstances the Union men of South 
Carolina, through Mr. Poinsett, appealed to the Government 
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for advice as to the course which they as supporters of the 
Union should pursue, and for aid in resisting these measures 
should it become necessary. How this appeal was met by 
the President is best told in the eight letters addressed by 
him to Mr. Poinsett, which, as far as we know, are now 
printed for the first time. It is thought better to give them 
in a connected series as presenting the most faithful picture 
of the attitude of the President during the whole of this 
unhappy dispute, from the beginning until all danger of 
an armed resistance to the execution of the laws of the 
United States had passed away. As soon as the ordinance 
of nullification reached the President, he issued, on the 10th 
of December, 1832, his proclamation denouncing the revo- 
lutionary proceedings in South Carolina, and expressing his 
determination to execute the laws of the Government of the 
United States. Early in January he sent a special message 
to Congress asking that specific powers should be given 
him to close any port in South Carolina where armed re- 
sistance should be made to the collection of import duties, 
and during such suspension to establish custom-houses in 
places on land or on naval vessels in harbors where such 
resistance was not to be expected. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee reported a bill, commonly called the “Force Bill,” 
giving him the powers he asked for, but this bill was not 
passed until the close of the session in March. Indeed, 
from the view which General Jackson had of his duty it 
was hardly necessary. The President, as will be seen by 
his letters, needed no act of Congress either to shield him 
from responsibility or to give him authority to perform the 
constitutional duty he had assumed “ faithfully to execute 
the laws.” But the story is best told in his letters: 


(No. 1.) 
“ (Confidential) 
“ Dear Sir, 


“ This will be handed to you by my young friend George 
Breathitt Esqr, brother of the present Governor of Ken- 


“ WASHINGTON, Nov™ 7" 1832. 
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tucky, in whom every confidence may be reposed. I beg 
leave to make him known to you as such. 

“‘ M' Breathitt goes to your state & city as agent for the 
post office Depart. he bears instructions from the secretary 
of the Treasury to the collector of charleston, but we want 
him only known as agent of the Post office. 

“T wish him to see the F* and revenue cutters in your 
harbour and to visit Sullivan’s Island. This to be done 
merely as a stranger having curiosity to examine your capa- 
ef for defence and facilities for commerce, to your polite 
aid I recomend him for this object. 

“‘T have instructed him to obtain the real intentions of 
the nullifyers whether they mean really to resort to force to 
prevent the collection of the revenue and to resist the due 
execution of the laws and if so what proof exists to show 
that the imputations against important individuals and offi- 
cers of the government in being engaged in advising, aiding 
and abetting in this threatened nullification and rebellious 
course are true. 

“Tt is desirable that the Executive should be in posses- 
sion of all the evidence on these points, and I have referred 
Mr. Breathitt to you & Col. Drayton believing that you will 
afford him all the knowledge you possess. 

“Mr. Breathitt is charged with the enquiry what officers, 


if any, in the Customs or post office yep wena belong to 


- or have adhered to the Nullifyers—and the character of Mr. 
Pruson Simpson from whom I have rec‘ a long letter to 
day, and all & every information of the views and measures 
of the Nullifyers which they mean to adopt. 

“We have been looking for some information from some 
friend of the Union in that quarter but have hitherto been 
disappointed, but it appears a crisis is about to approach 
when the government must act, & that with energy—my 
own astonishment is that my fellow citizens of 8° Carolina 
should be so far deluded, by the wild theory and sophistry 
of a few ambitious demagpgues, as to place themselves in 
the attitude of rebellion against their Government, and be- 
come the destroyers of their own prosperity and liberty. 
There appears in their whole seevnelings nothing but mad- 
ness and folly. If grievances do exist there are constitu- 
tional means to redress them—Patriots would seek those 
means only. 

“The duty of the Executive is a plain one, the laws will 
be executed and the Union preserved by all the constitu- 
tional and legal means he is invested with, and I rely with 
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eat confidence on the support of every honest patriot in 
* Carolina who really loves his country and the prosperity 
and happiness we enjoy under our happy and nb noe 2 re- 
ublican government. 
“‘ By the return of Mr. Breathitt I shall expect to hear from 
ou. 
“With my sincere regards 
“‘T am yr mo. ob“ serv* 
“‘ ANDREW JACKSON 


“ JoEL Pornsettr Esq*.” 


(No. 2.) 


“December 2* 1832, 
“My D* Sir, 

“Your two letters of Nov. 24 & 25" last have been 
received and I hasten to answer them. 

“T fully concur with you in your views of nullification. 
It leads directly to civil war and bloodshed and deserves the 
execration of every friend of the country. Should the civil 
power with your aid as a posse comitatus prove not strong 
enough to carry into effect the laws of the Union you have a 
right to call upon the Government for aid and the executive 
will yield it as far as he has been vested with the power by 
the constitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof. 

“The precautionary measures spoken of in your last 
letter have been in some degree anticipated. Five thousand 
stand of muskets with corresponding equipments have been 
ordered to Castle Pinckney; and a Sloop of war with a 
smaller armed vessel (the Experiment) will reach Charles- 
ton harbor in due time. The commanding officer of Castle 
Pinckney will be instructed by the Secretary of War to 
deliver the arms and their equipment to your order, takin 
a receipt for them and should the emergency arise he wi 
furnish to your requisition such ordnance and ordnance 
stores as can be spared from the arsenals. 

“The Union must be preserved and its laws duly executed, 
but by proper means. ith calmness and firmness such as 
becomes those who are conscious of being right and are 
conscious of the support of public opinion we must perform 
our duties without suspecting that there are those around us 
desiring to tempt us with the wrong. We must act as the 
instruments of the law and if force is offered to us in that 
capacity then we shall repel it with the certainty, that 
even should we fall as individuals the friends of liberty and 
union will still be strong enough to prostrate their enemies. 
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Your Union men should act in concert. Their designation 
as Unionists should teach them to be prepared for every 
emergency: and inspire them with the energy to overcome 
any impediment that may be thrown in the way of the laws 
of their constitution, whose cause is now not only their cause 
but that of free institutions throughout the world. The 

should recollect that perpetuity is stamped upon the consti- 
tution by the blood of our Fathers, by those who achieved 
as well as those who improved our system of free Govern- 
ment. For this purpose was the principle of amendment 
inserted in the constitution which all have sworn to support 
and in violation of which no state or states have the right to 
secede, much less to dissolve the union. Nullification there- 
fore means insurrection and war; and the other states have 
a right to put it down. And you also and all other peace- 
able citizens have a right to aid in the same patriotic object 
when summoned by the violated laws of the land. Should 
an emergency occur for the arms before the order of the 
Secretary of War to the commanding officer to deliver them 
to your order, show this to him & he will yield a compliance. 

“T am great haste 
“Y* ms ob“ servt. 
“‘ ANDREW JACKSON 
“J. R. Pornsert Esq’.” 


(No. 8.) 
Dec™ 9% 1882, WASHINGTON. 
“My D* Sir, 

“Your letters were this moment recd. from the hands 
of Col. Drayton, read & duly considered, and in haste I 
reply. The true spirit of patriotism that they breathe 
fills me with pleasure. If the Union party unite with you, 
heart & hand in the text you have laid down, you will not 
only preserve the Union, but save our native state, from 
that ruin and disgrace into which her treasonable leaders 
have attempted to plunge her. All the means in my power, 
I will employ to enable her own citizens, those faithful 
patriots, who cling to the union, to put it down. 

“The proclamation I have this day issued, & which I en- 
close you, will give you my views, of the treasonable con- 
duct of the convention & the Governors recommendation 
to the assembly—it is not merely rebellion, but the act of 
raising troops positive treason, and I am assured by all the 
members of congress with whom I have conversed that I 
will be sustained by congress. If so I will meet it at the 
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threshold, and have the leaders arrested and arraigned for 
treason—I am only waiting to be furnished with the acts 
of your Legislature, to make a communication to congress, 
ask the means necessary to carry my proclamation into 
complete effect, and by an exemplary punishment of those 
leaders for treason so unprovoked, put down this rebellion, 
& strengthen our happy Government both at home and 
abroad. 

“My former letter & the communication from the Dept 
of War, will have informed you of the arms and equipments 
having been laid in Deposit subject to your requisition, to 
aid the civil authority in the due execution of the law,’ 
whenever called on as the posse comitatus ge ge. 

“The vain threats of resistance by those who have raised 
the standard of rebellion show their madness & folly. You 
may assure those patriots, who cling to their country, & 
this Union, which alone secures our liberty & prosperity 
and happiness, that in forty days, I can have within the 
limits of S° Carolina fifty thousand men, and in forty days 
more another fifty thousand. How impotent the threat 
of resistance with only a population of 250,000 whites & 
nearly that double in blacks, with our ships in the port, to 
aid in the execution of our laws! The wickedness, mad- 
ness & folly of the leaders and the delusion of their followers, 
in the attempt to destroy themselves and our union has not 
its paralell in the history of the world—The Union will be 
preserved. The safety of the republic, the supreme law, 
which will be promptly obeyed by me. 

“TI will be happy to hear from you often, thro’ Col. 
Mason or his son, if you think the post office unsafe. 

“1 am with sincere respect 
“'Y* mo. obdt. servt. 
“ ANDREW JACKSON 

“Mr PornsETr” 


(No. 4.) 


“« (Private) 


“ WasHINGTON, Jan” 16" 1838. 
“ My D* Sir, 

“This day I have communicated to both houses of Con- 
gress the Enclosed message, which has been referred to the 
committees on the judiciary, who, we have a right to be- 
lieve, will promptly report a bill giving all the power asked 
for. 

“‘T have rec‘ several letters from gentlemen in 8° Caro- 
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lina, requesting to be furnished with the means of defence. 
M' I Graham, an old revolutionary patriot, a M* Harrison 
and Col Levy—I have requested Genl Blair to inform Col 
Levy to appy to you & I request that you will make it 
known confidentially, that when necessary, you are author- 
ized, & will furnish the necessary means of defence. 

“Mr. Calhoun let off a little of his ire against me to day 
in the Senate, but was so agitated, & confused that he made 
quite a failure, was replied to, with great dignity & firmness, 
by Major Forsyth—Calhoun finds himself between Scylla & 
Charybdis & is reckless—My great desire is that the union 
men may put nullification & secession down in S° Carolina 
themselves and save the character of the state, & add there- 
by to the stability of our Union—you can rely on every aid 
that I can give—only advise me of the action of the nulli- 
fyers,—The moment they are in hostile array in opposition 
to the execution of the laws, let it be certified to me, by the 
att’ for the District or the Judge, and I will forthwith order 
the leaders prosecuted, & arrested—if the Marshal is resisted 
by 12,000 bayonets, I will have his possee 24,000—but the 
moment this rebellious faction finds it is opposed by the 
good people of that state, with a resolution becoming free 
men and worthy the name of Americans and under the pro- 
tection of the union it will yield to the power of the land, 
and they will return to their obedience. 

“T write in great haste, late at night, and much fatigued, 
& indisposed by a bad cold—You will excuse this scrawl it 
is for your own eye—write me often, ¢ give me the earliest 
intelligence of the first armed force that appears in the field 
to sustain the ordinance—The first act of treason committed, 
unites to it, all those who have aided & abetted in the execu- 
tion to the act—we will strike at the head and demolish the 
monster, Nullification & secession, at the threshold by the 
power of the law. 

“T am very respectfully 
“yr mo. ob“ servt 
“ ANDREW JACKSON 
“ Jon R. Pornsett Esq*.” 


(No. 5.) 


WASHINGTON January 24 1833. 
“My Dear Srr, 
“T have rec* yours of the 16" 19" & 20" instant, that of 
the 16" late last night & hasten to reply by the return ex- 
press which will leave here early to-morrow. 
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“My Message to Congress, forwarded to you by the last 
express was referred to the committee in pot | house, on the 
judiciary—that of the Senate has reported a bill which you 
will receive from the secretary of the Treasury by the con- 
veyance that will hand you this—you will see from a perusal, 
that it contains, with the powers you possessed, every 
authority necessary to enable the executive to execute the 
revenue laws, and protect your citizens engaged in their sup- 
port, & to punish all who may attempt to resist their execu- 
rag force. This bill has been made the order of the day 
for Monday next, and altho this delay has been submitted 
to by the Senate, still I have no doubt but it will pass by a 
very large majority in both Houses—There will be some 
intemperate discussion on the bill & on Calhoun’s and 
Grundy’s resolutions. 

“Tt was my duty to make known to Congress, being in 
session, the state of the Union; I withheld to the last 
moment to give Congress time to act before the first of 
Pubeanry—Sinding done my duty in this respect, should 


Congress fail to act on the bill, and I shall be informed of 
the illegal assemblage of an armed force with intention to 
— the execution of the revenue laws, under the late 
or 


inance of S* Carolina, I stand—prepared forthwith to issue 
my proclamation warning them to Be) Should they 
will 


fail to comply with the proclamation, forthwith call 
into the field, such a force as will overawe resistance, put 
treason & rebellion down without blood, and arrest and hand 
over to the judiciary for trial and punishment, the leaders, 
exciters and promoters of this rebellion & treason. 

“You need not fear the assemblage of a large force at 
Charleston—give me early information, officially, of the 
assemblage of a force armed, to carry into effect the ordi- 
nance & laws, nullifying our revenue laws, and to prevent 
their execution, and in ten or fifteen days at farthest I will 
have in Charleston from ten to fifteen thousand men well 
organized troops, well equipped for the field—and twenty 
thousand, or thirty, more, in the interior. I have a tender of 
volunteers from every state in the Union—I can, if need be, 
which God forbid, march two hundred thousand men in 
forty days to-quell any, & every insurrection, or rebellion 
that might arise to threaten our glorious confederacy & 
Union, upon which our liberty prosperity & happiness rest. 

“‘T repeat to the union men again fear not, the union will 
be preserved & treason and rebellion promptly put down, 
when, & where it may show its monster head. You may rest 
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assured that the nullies of Carolina will receive no aid from 
any quarter—They have been encouraged by a few from 
Georgia and Virginia, but the united voice of the yeomanry 
of the country and the tender of volunteers from every 
state have put this down—They well know I will execute the 
laws, and that the whole people will support me in it, and 
preserve the Union. Even if the Governor of Virginia 
should have the folly to attempt to prevent the Militia from 
marching thro’ his state to put the faction in 8° Carolina 
down & place himself at the head of an armed force for 
such a wicked purpose, I would arrest him at the head of 
his troops, & hand him over to the civil authority for trial. 
The voluntiers of his own state would enable me to do this. I 
repeat again, my pride and desire is, that the Union men may 
arouse & sustain the majesty of the constitution & the laws, 
and save my native state from that disgrace that the Nulli- 
fiers have brought upon her. Give me early intelligence of 
the assemblage of an armed force anywhere in the state, 
under the ordinance & the laws to nullify & resist the revenue 
laws of the United States, and you may rest assured I will 
act promptly and do my duty to God and my country, & 
relieve the good citizens of that despotism & tyranny, under 
which the supporters of the Union now labour. 

“On yesterday the tariff bill (Verplancks) would have 
passed the House of representatives had it not have been for 
a very insulting & irritating speech by Wilde of Georgia 
which has thrown the whole of Pennsylvania New York 
& Ohio into a flame—I am told there is great excitement, 
and no hopes now of its passing this session. It is further 
believed that the speech was made for this purpose, at the 
instigation of the nullies, who wish no accommodation of 
the tariff—This will unite the whole Fe against the 
nullifiers, & instead of carrying the South with the nullies, 
will have the effect to arouse them against them when it is 
discovered their object is nothing but disunion. The House 
sat late & I have not heard from it since 7 o’clock—I must 
refer you to M* M°*Lane for further information as it is very 
late & 0 grow dim—keep me well advised & con- 
stantly—The arms are placed subject to your requisition, 
and under your discretion I keep no copy, nor have I time 
to correct this letter— 

“In haste very respectfully 
“ Your Friend 
‘“* ANDREW JACKSON 
“J. R. Porserr Esq*.” 
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(No. 6.) 
“ WasHINGTON City February 7 1888, 

“ D* Sir, 

“Yours of the 27" and 28" ultimo have been handed me 
by M' Smith—that of the 30% thro’ Col. Drayton has also 
been rec’. Their contents being considered I hasten to reply. 

«The nullifiers in your state have placed themselves thus 
far in the wrong. They must be kept there notwithstanding 
all their tyranny and blustering conduct, until some act of 
force is committed or there is an assemblage of an armed 
force by the orders of your Governor under the ordinance 
and Replevin laws to resist the execution of the laws of the 
United States. The Executive of the United States has no 
legal and constitutional power to order the Militia into the 
field to suppress it until that time, and not then, until his 
proclamation commanding the insurgents to disperse has 
been issued. But this you may rely on, will be promptly 
done by the President the moment he is advised by proper 
affidavits that such is the condition of your state. You should 
not therefore fear the result of the movement anticipated from 
the upper country for the purpose of enforcing the odious 
and despotic writ in withernam should it really be made. 

“Keep me advised of the first actual assemblage of an 
armed force in the upper part of your state, or in any other 

art of it, or in any part of the adjoining states, and before 
it reaches you I shall interpose a force for your protection 
and that of the city strong enough to overwhelm any effort 
to obstruct the execution of the laws. But bear in mind 
the fact that this step must be consequent upon the actual 
assemblage of such a force, or upon some overt act of its 
commission. In this event which I trust in God will not 
happen, I will act and with firmness, promptness and effi- 
ciency. 

“T sincerely lament that there is a contingency so probable 
which menaces the safety of those who are acting with you 
to sustain the Union and laws of our happy country. But 
let what will happen remain at your _ in the performance 
of this the highest of all duties. Be firm in the support 
of the Union: it is the sheet anchor of our liberty and 
ae agg yr pen it and our fate will be that of unhappy 

exico. But it cannot be dissolved : the national voice from 


Maine to Louisiana with a unanimity and resolution never 
before exceeded declares that it shall be preserved, and 
those who are assailing it under the guise of nullification 
and secession shall be consigned to contempt and infamy. 
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“In resisting the tyrannic measures by which the rulin 
party in S° Carolina have proposed to obstruct the laws of 
the Union, you are thrown back upon the right of self 
defence. Deprived of the protection guaranteed to you by 
your own constitution, violent resistance to the tyranny 
which thus oppresses you becomes a duty, and in the per- 
formance of it the constitution and the laws of the United 
States will be your shield. Do not doubt that this shield 
will be upheld with all the power which I am or may be 
authorised to use. 

** As soon as I am notified that the hostile array which you 
anticipate has been made the positions recommended as 
proper to be occupied for defence will be taken. Of this 
fact let me be notified by an express who will bring the 
proper evidences of it. 

““T have regretted that your convention did not, as such, 
memorialise Congress to extend to you the guarantee of 
the constitution, of a republican form of Government, 
stating the actual despotism which now controls the state. 
The action of Congress on the subject would have placed 
your situation before the whole Union, and filled the heart 
of every true lover of his country and its liberties with 
indignation. 

“T can order the regular troops to take any position 
which may be found necessary: but your own advice has 
been to ‘ do nothing to irritate.’ When the crisis comes and 
I issue my proclamation, authority will be given to embody 
all volunteers enrolled for the support and execution of the 
laws, and the officers of the same of their own selection 
will be sanctioned by the president, as has been usual upon 
the receipt of the muster rolls. 

“Tt has just been mentioned to me that a bet has been 
taken by a man supposed to be in the secrets of the nulli- 
fiers that the convention will be called and the odious or- 
dinance repealed. God grant that this may be true. Let 
not this hope however lessen your watchfulness or your ex- 
ertions—my pride is to save the character of my native 
state by the patriotism of its own citizens. Firmness on 
your part will do this. 

“The Tariff will be reduced to the wants of the Govern- 
ment if not at this session of congress certainly at the next. 

“Referring you to Mr. Smith I close this hasty scrawl 
with my prayers for yr happiness 

‘* ANDREW J ACKSON 

“J. R. Pornsert Esq*.” 


Von. xu.—19 
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(No. 7.) 
‘‘ (Private) 


“ My Dear Sir, 

“T have just received your letter of the 9" instant, I 
never once thought, that the mission of M* Leigh, with his 
powers, would be attended with any beneficial result what- 
ever: It has only served to place the legislature of Virginia 
in a disagreeable attitude, and has done more harm than 
it can good. Had Virginia passed resolutions disapproving, 
as she has done, nullification, and admonishing the nullifiers 
to retrace their steps, this would have done much good, and 
instead of encouraging them in expecting her aid, would 
have caused them to have repealed their ordinance. The 
great body of the people of Virginia are firmly opposed to 
the course of the Legislature in this respect, and will sup- 

ort the United States nobly, should the crisis come, which 
trust the firmness of the Union men may yet prevent. 

“ The bill granting the powers asked will pass into a law. 
M' Webster replied to M* Calhoun yesterday, and, it is said, 
demolished him. It is believed by more than one, that M* 
C. is in a state of dementation—his speech was a perfect 
failure; and M* Webster handled him as a child. I fear 
we have many nullifiers in Congress, who dare not openly 
appear ;—the vote on the pending bill will unrobe them. 

“T am delighted to learn that you will convene the Union 
Convention simultaneously with that of the nullifiers, or 
soon after. A bold and resolute stand will put them down, 
and you will thereby save the character of your State. 
When you recollect the noble cause you are defending,— 
that our precious union is the stake,—that the arm of the 
United States, sustained by nineteen twentieths of the whole 
people, is extended over you,—you cannot be otherwise than 
firm, resolute and inflexible. One resolution,—that you nail 
the United States colours to the mast, and will go down 
with the Union or live free; that you will, to your last 
breath, resist the tyranny and oppression of their ordinance, 
test oath and unconstitutional proceedings, will restore to 
you peace and tranquility, which a well adjusted tariff will 
confirm. 

“Before the receipt of your letter M*. Livingston had an 
interview with M* Bankhead on the subject of the conduct 
of the British consul at Charleston. M* Bankhead has 
written & admonished him that his exequatur will be revoked 
on his first act of interference. This I assure you, will be 


“WASHINGTON February 17” 1888. 
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done. I have only to request that you will give us the 
earliest intelligence that you can obtain of his having ordered 
a British squadron to the port of Charleston; and on an 
affidavit of the fact of one arriving there, his exequatur will 
be revoked. 

“Keep me constantly advised of all movements in South 
Carolina,—the marshalling troops to oppose the execution 
of the laws of the U. States, affirmed on affidavit, and I will 
forthwith use all my powers under the constitution and the 
laws to put it down. 

“with great respect 
“<Y* friend 
‘“‘ ANDREW JACKSON 
“J. R. Pornsett Esq*” 


(No. 8.) 


“ WASHINGTON, March 6, 1833. 


“My Dear Sir, 

“ Your letters of the 22™ & 28" ultimo are both before me, 
and I hasten to give you a reply by Col. Drayton, who leaves 
in the morning. 

I rejoice at the firmness lately evinced by the Union party. 
The Bill more effectually securing the collection of the 
revenue, or, a8 some call it, the enforcing Bill has passed the 


House of Rep’s by the unparalleled majority of 102. I say 
unparalleled because it has not happened, according to my 
recollection, in the course of our legislation, that any meas- 
ure, 80 violently contested as this hegtemn, has been sustained 
by such a vote. This Bill gives the death blow to Nullifica- 
tion or Secession, and, if the Nullifiers of your state have 
any regard for the Union, or the bold, but respectful ex- 
pression of the peoples determination, that the laws shall be 
executed, and that no state shall secede at her will and pleasure, 
there will be no difficulty. 

The Tariff Bill has also become a law, but was not passed 
until after the collection Bill. The passage of the Collection 
Bill proves to the world the fixed determination of Congress 
to execute, as far as their action was necessary, the laws 
passed in pursuance of the Constitution. I have always 
thought that Congress should reduce the Tariff to the wants 
of the Government, and the passage of such a Bill became 
peculiarly proper after Congress had, by the passage of 
the “ enforcing’ Bill, so fully shewn to the world that she 
was not to be Stewed by a faction, which, if found in rebel- 
lion and treason, she was prepared to crush in an instant. 
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‘“‘ The Bill which has passed is not of the exact character 
which I would have preferred, but it is hoped that it may 
have a good effect in the South, as most, if not all, of her 
prominent men gave it their support. 

* Congress displayed, after shewing how little it regarded 
the threats of some South Carolinians a proper sense of 
justice to the people by making the reduction they did, 
and, to that extent, relieving the people of useless taxation. 

“T am happy to learn that you intend moving on pari 
passu with the nullification party, and that your convention 
is called to meet at Charleston to be prepared to act, if 
necessary, in support of the Union. 

“The stake is an important one, and the retention of it 
worthy the patriots best, and noblest efforts. If lost the 
world may bid adieu to liberty and all that is dear to free- 
men. 

“‘ Should the nullifiers be rash enough to attempt seces- 
sion, and form a constitution and submit it to the people 
surely no one would countenance such an unauthorized act 
by voting on the question. I do not doubt but that those 
who love their country and our happy union would, in such 
event, be united to a man in their maintenance, and that 
the union convention would come forth in the majesty of 
her strength—which consists in the justice of her cause and 
the will of the people—in denunciation of such an unholy 
procedure. 

“T have only time to say one word on the Subject of the 
union members attending the nullifying convention. M 
opinion is, that they ought to attend, but upon this condi- 
tion that they present, with boldness and talent, the tyrannical, 
wicked and unconstitutional proceedings of the Nullifiers 
to the world, in all their penny deformity. The union Ray 
= always gain by coming in open contact with the Nulli- 

ers. 

“Reason must, when exercised, always triumph over 
error. Witness Calhoun’s defeat in the Senate. If the 
nullifying convention determine on secession, and forming a 
new constitution the Union members ought, after entering 
their solemn protest against the proceedings ogee 
withdraw, and forthwith join the Union convention, whic 
ought then to issue its proclamation, or determination, to 
pe el to, and support the Union of these United States, to 
the last extremity. 

“JT must refer you to Col. Drayton for the news of the 
city. Keep me constantly advised of matters relating to 
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the conduct or movements of the nullifiers, and all will be 
well, and the federal union preserved. 
“Y* Friend 
«¢ ANDREW JACKSON 
“ J. R. Pornsett Esq".” 


These letters of General Jackson seem to me strikingly 
characteristic of the man. They are clear, bold, and de- 
cided in their tone, beginning, it will be observed, with a 
certain calm dignity, and then swelling with a crescendo of 
passionate indignation as the thought of the crime with 
which he is dealing fires his heart. They leave no doubt 
either as to his sentiments or his intentions. The cloud of 
sophistry, which the disunionists had thrown around the re- 
lations between the General Government and that of the 
States and the obligations of obedience to the supreme law 
of the land, disappears as it comes in contact with the strong, 
practical common sense of the President. In the position 
which he occupied he could see but one duty which he was 
called upon to perform, and that was to take care that the 
laws should be faithfully executed. His views of his duty 
may have been narrow, but they were exceedingly clear. In 
these letters there is not one word of sympathy for those 
who have taken revolutionary methods of righting what he 
in common with them regarded as a grievance. He makes 
no excuse or apology for any one who has been involved in 
the guilt of rebellion, and he waits only for the overt act, 
which shall make their act treasonable, to order their arrest 
and trial. He is so carried away by the earnestness of his 
desire to suppress armed resistance to the execution of the 
laws that he is utterly unyielding, even at times stern and 
pitiless. His business is not to advise or suggest com- 
promises, still less to conciliate, but to act. He goes so 
far as to maintain that although an act of Congress may be 
useful in authorizing him to close the ports, yet that no 
such act is necessary to empower him to execute his con- 
stitutional duty of enforcing the execution of existing laws. 
Yet he had no design or intention of doing any arbitrary 
or illegal act. His duty he looked upon as completed when 
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he arrested traitors against the government, even, as he 
says, “‘the Governor of Virginia at the head of his troops,” 
and handed them over to the courts, to be there tried and 
punished for their treason. 

It may readily be conceived how these letters must have 
cheered and encouraged Mr. Poinsett and his friends and 
colleagues, the leaders of the Union party in South Carolina. 
The military forces of the State had been rapidly organized 
under its authority, and thousands of armed men from the 
country districts burned with impatience to sweep down 
upon Charleston and seize there the men who were loyal to 
the Union. During the early months of 1833 it cannot be 
doubted that the position of these men was one of great 
personal danger. They looked upon the measures which 
had been adopted by the General Government for the de- 
fence of Charleston (which are so graphically described in 
Dr. Johnson’s narrative) as inadequate, and in their anxiety 
they naturally complained that the Government seemed 
slow in coming to their relief. The letters of two of these 
leaders, Mr. Poinsett and Judge Huger, at this crisis have 
been preserved, and they show how great was the alarm 
and how well-founded were their fears of danger.’ These 
letters were addressed to Colonel Drayton, at that time a 
member of the House of Representatives from the Charles- 
ton district,—a man who did more and suffered more for 
the cause of the Union in those trying times than any other 
inhabitant of the State,—and it was intended that they 
should be laid before the President for his information and 
guidance. Some extracts from these letters may be given 
as disclosing the actual condition of affairs as it appeared to 
these leaders of what then seemed to be a “ forlorn hope.” 

On the 8th of January, 1833, Mr. Poinsett writes : 

1I am indebted to my friend Mr. Heyward Drayton for the letters 
which were addressed by Messrs. Poinsett and Huger to his father. 
These letters complete the secret and confidential correspondence be- 
tween the chiefs of the Union party in 1832-33. It is a little singular 
that these letters, coming from such different quarters, should find a 


common resting-place in Philadelphia, and that they should now be used 
for the first time to vindicate the course taken by their authors. 
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“T am afraid that all hope of putting down nullification 
in this State by moral force must be abandoned—I most 
sincerely hope the vain blustering of these madmen will 
not influence the deliberations of Congress upon the tariff. 
Here a hope is cherished that nothing will be done in the 
matter this year as such a concession would confirm the 
power & the popularity of the Nullifiers of the State. I do 
not share this sentiment. Such a result is of minor im- 
portance. Let us destroy the monster, and try conclusions 
with these men afterwards. I am glad to hear your opinion 
of the sentiments of Congress respecting the secession of 
the State. I go for practical results rather than for meta- 
physical abstract rights. If a State should be allowed to 
secede our gov’ is at an end.” 


He then adds significantly,— 


‘“‘T should like to have one hundred sabres, and as many 
pairs of pistols sent to the commanding officer here.” 


On the 16th of January he writes to Colonel Drayton,— 


“T observe that you say that you have urged the Pres* 
not to interfere with our party by affording them the aid 
of the Federal troops under existing circumstances. But what 
are we to do if Charleston is filled with Nullifiers from the 
country? The regular troops, Municipal and Magazine 

uards will consist of 150 men divided into two companies. 
The artillery is in the hands of our opponents, and even if 
we had ordnance we have no artillery men. Five thousand 
men have Volunteered, and those from Richland & Sumter 
are anxious to be brought down to insult us... 

“Ts not raising, embodying and marching men to oppose 
the laws of the United States an overt act of treason? 
Ought not such acts to authorise the interference of the 
Executive? I have no hope & see no means by which the 
revenue laws can be enforced by legal process &c.” 


Many other letters from Mr. Poinsett might be given, all 
showing an earnest desire on his part that a sufficiently large 
Federal force should be sent to South Carolina, ready to act 
the moment the Nullifiers should begin hostilities. The 
letters of General Jackson were written to reassure him 
and his friends that the whole force of the Government 
would be employed to sustain them. 
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Another of Colonel Drayton’s correspondents was Judge 
Daniel E. Huger. He was a most conspicuous man in 
South Carolina, an earnest leader of the Union party there, 
and, like all the others, had many friends and relatives 
on the other side. He took a somewhat different view 
of the subject of Federal armed intervention from Mr. 
Poinsett. 

In a letter dated December 17, 1832, Judge Huger, after 
explaining that the Union Convention at Columbia did not 
call upon the President for protection lest such an appeal 
should “ Exasperate the Nullifiers,” goes on to say,— 


“T trust in God that the President will not use the means 
he confessedly has, but will leave to Congress the deter- 
mination of the course to be pursued: Not that I would 
have our noble President flinch from responsibility, but 
Congress is regarded as the People of the United States. 
From their course there could be no appeal, and this would 
dampen very much the spirit of our opponents.” 


Again, in another letter of the same date, he says,— 


“The great body of the Union party, at this moment, are 
unwilling to look to the Gov‘ for protection, and I confess 
for one that I would prefer defending ourselves, and only in 
the last extremity accept of Federal assistance. I am aware 
how dangerous this course is. I do not like the idea of 
having our opponents put down by force. If the parties 
take the field, the Gov’ might be used as an auxiliary with- 
out offending the State pride of our people, but if the Gov’ 
be principal in the war, our people will join most reluctantly 
if they join at all. The Gov’, of course, must do its duty; 
the revenue laws, I suppose, must be enforced, but disabuse, 
if you can, the President of any wish on our part to have 
forces marched into this State with a view to our protection. 
We would rather suffer much than see our countrymen 
dragooned.” 


It was perhaps well for the peace of the country at that 
time, that these conflicting opinions of the leaders of the 
Union party in South Carolina, as to the nature and amount 
of coercion which it was expedient to use in order to secure 
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obedience to the laws, were reviewed by the cool and saga- 
cious judgment of Colonel Drayton before they were sub- 
mitted to the President. Between the urgent appeals of 
Mr. Poinsett for the immediate use of force enough to effect 
the object, and the strange kind of force advocated by Judge 
Huger, half principal and half auxiliary (a truly Southern 
definition of force, by the way), and the inflexible deter- 
mination of the President to employ force of any kind, 
“principal or auxiliary,” or both, to compass his ends, 
which were the execution of the laws and the punishment 
of rebels against their authority, Colonel Drayton must have 
been sorely perplexed how to satisfy all parties. But he proved 
himself a negotiator and diplomatist worthy of the occasion. 
He had some peculiar qualifications for such an office. He 
had proved himself during a long course of public service a 
man of such high honor and such unimpeached integrity 
that he was at that time not only respected but trusted by 
all parties. He was deeply impressed with the soundness 
of the political views held by the Union party, he knew 
well the lawlessness and madness of the Nullifiers, and he 
could not help seeing that if obedience to the laws of the 
United States was to be secured, force must be in the last 
resort employed. But with the far-seeing sagacity of a 
statesman, and with a certain tender regard for the mis- 
guided men of his own State, he thought that the ultima 
ratio should be postponed until every other method of 
compelling obedience had been exhausted. 

With these views he turned his attention first to removing 
the great obstacle to peace,—the provisions of the Tariff Acts 
of 1828 and 1832. On the 9th of February, 1833, he pro- 
posed an amendment to the pending bill of Mr. Verplanck, 
reducing the rate of duties one-third after the 2d of March, 
1834, and although his proposition was then rejected by the 
House, its introduction none the less marks the beginning 
of the compromise system which was afterwards adopted 
as a modus vivendi by both Houses. In a letter to Mr. Poin- 
sett of that date, he thus explains the motives that led to 
his action : 
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‘‘ Should what I have proposed become a law the accumu- 
lation of the surplus revenue would be prevented, the rate 
of protection would be diminished, and an interval would be 
allowed for the manufacturers to save themselves from the 
losses which they would sustain by an instantaneous removal 
of the protective duties. For the sake of South Carolina as 
she is, I would not make the slightest effort to reduce the 

rotective duties. On the contrary, I should be opposed to 
egislating altogether at this time unless by doing so a result 
might be accomplished which might deprive the Nullifiers 
of their means of doing mischief by conciliating those States 
whose co-operation they are desirous of obtaining, and 
without whose co-operation they must be sensible that their 
revolutionary plans would fail.” 


Meanwhile, Colonel Drayton had submitted to the Presi- 
dent the views of Judge Huger. On the 31st of December 
he writes to Mr. Poinsett,— 


“T have had several conversations with the President & 
proposed to him not to interfere with our party by affording 
them the aid of the Federal troops under existing circum- 
stances, & he acquiesces in the policy of this forbearance, 
observing that he hopes to see the patriots of 8. Carolina 
= down sedition & rebellion themselves. So soon as the 
aws passed by our late legislature in conformity with the 
directions of the Ordinance shall reach here a special message, 
I presume, will be sent by the Pres‘ to Congress. Congress 
will then have this distracting subject before them, and 
unless I labor under the darkest error, the majority of Con- 
gress will not permit South Carolina peaceably to secede from 
the Union.” 


As time went on, and the Nullifiers grew more bold and 
defiant, Colonel Drayton was forced to regard armed inter- 
vention as a measure becoming more probable every day. 
But his loyalty to the Union never grew cool even when 
submitted to the crucial test of coercion should it be found 
necessary to adopt it. 


“Tf our citizens,” he says in a letter to Mr. Poinsett, 
January 13, “ will not pay duties upon dutiable imports, and 
we resolve to exclude the Federal Courts from deciding con- 
troversies which are constitutionally within their jurisdic- 
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tion our ports will be blockaded. . . . In the event of our 
being drawn into a struggle with our foes and the foes of 
our en and of our rights and liberties I hope & trust 
that we shall meet the emergency like men, prepared without 
boasting to defend ourselves with arms in our hands. The 
Nullifiers appear to be persuaded that they could raise the 
blockade of our ports oak roduce the retreat of the navy and 
military of the Federal Gov whenever they please simply 
by the formal declaration of Secession; but in this respect 
they labor under the same delusion which has characterised 
all their proceedings, for nothing is more evident to any 
observer at this place than that the Congress of the United 
States will not permit South Carolina to withdraw herself 
from the Union.” 

“The President contemplates sending a special message 
to Congress upon the subject of our affairs & declared that 
he would immediately execute his intention unless I should 
say to him that a delay would contribute to the safety of 
the members of the Union party. I told him that it would 
be a source of infinite regret to us if the proper course of 
the Gov‘ should be arrested or paralysed by any considera- 
tion which was personal to ourselves, that we felt, I was 
confident, the same inclination which he did that the mad- 
ness & folly and lawless usurpation of those who now tyran- 
nised over us should be suppressed by the authority of the 


Union. I suggested to the President that it might be ad- 
visable to postpone the communication for a few days in 
order that some impression may be made on the tariff dis- 
cussion, this he has promised to do.” 


The danger of an armed collision was averted, as is well 
known, by the unshaken firmness of the President, and the 
passage of the Compromise Bill of Mr. Clay by the com- 
bined vote of the Protectionists and the Nullifiers, with Mr. 
Calhoun at their head. The secret history of this bill may 
be read in Mr. Benton’s “ Thirty Years in the Senate,” vol. 
i. p. 342. Suffice it to say here that the result was that the 
bill gave to the Protectionists all that they could reasonably 
claim in the changed condition of feeling throughout the 
country in regard to the Tariff question,—a rate of protection 
gradually decreasing during nine years,—while, of course, it 
was not satisfactory to the Legislature of South Carolina, 
which continued for some time to protest, threaten, and 
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nullify. But the people outside of the State, and the General 
Government paid little attention to all this talk, regarding 
it, as it proved to be, mere brutum fulmen. 

I certainly have no design of writing a history of the 
Nullification troubles. I merely wish to present the views 
of some of the most eminent men in South Carolina at that 
time—of Poinsett, of Huger, and of Drayton—in regard to 
a question which has always been important, and which our 
later history has shown to be the most practical in its bear- 
ings of any which can agitate the country,—namely, the duty 
of the General Government to enforce the execution of its 
own laws under all circumstances and everywhere. If this 
is a principle which is now deeply rooted in the national life, 
and universally recognized as the basis of our national policy, 
we ought, it seems to me, to recall with pride and thankful- 
ness the heroic struggles of those men who in the darkest 
days of trial and personal danger, and with a full conscious- 
ness that they were sacrificing fortune, and old friends, as 
well as social and political position, boldly proclaimed and 
maintained the truth upon which the Government under 
which we live has been built." 

When the strife and excitement attendant upon the 
“troublous times” of the Nullification era had closed Mr. 
Poinsett married, and became a rice planter near George- 
town. Here he exhibited the same enterprise, intelligence, 
and activity which he had displayed in his public life. He be- 
came a prosperous planter, and the hours which he could 
spare from the cultivation of his farm were given to reading, 
and especially to scientific studies, while he enjoyed the 
society of the cultivated people who thronged around him, 
eager to learn from his lips the lessons which had been taught 
him by a large experience of life in many countries and under 
many diverse conditions. Like many retired statesmen he 
became extremely fond of the comparative repose of rural 


1 Colonel Drayton resigned his seat in Congress in 1833, owing, as he 
expressed it, “to a deep-rooted and thorough disgust of public life.” 
He removed shortly afterwards to Philadelphia, and the remainder of his 
useful and honorable life was passed in that city. 
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life. He believed in the possibility of cultivating success- 
fully here many of the plants which he had seen growing 
in the various countries he had visited, and he amused 
himself with experiments to naturalize them here. Prob- 
ably this period of his life was the happiest he had ever 
known. He had at last a home where he was surrounded 
not only by the comforts of life, but where his refined and 
elegant tastes had full play. Shut out, it is true, by his 
political opinions from public life in his own State, he 
nevertheless enjoyed what has always been “the classic 
diversion of a statesman’s care,”—the cultivation of his 
fields and the never-failing resource of his books. 

But although his own State neglected him, he was not 
forgotten by those who remembered and could reward his 
services to the nation. He was appointed Secretary of War 
in 1837 by Mr. Van Buren, and certainly no one was a bet- 
ter judge than he of the activity, temper, and tact which 
Mr. Poinsett would bring to the execution of the duties of 
his office. The new field of duty upon which he entered at 
Washington was, as we have seen, one entirely suited to his 
tastes and habits from his earliest boyhood. He at once 
introduced strict methods of accounting into the transaction 
of the business of the office, and he especially distinguished 
himself by improvements in what may be called the scien- 
tific work of the Government. It was he who was chosen 
(although the subject properly belonged to the Navy Depart. 
ment) by Mr. Van Buren’s Cabinet to organize and equip 
the “ Wilkes Exploring Expedition,” and whatever credit the 
nation received for the results of that voyage, a good deal of 
it belongs to his provident care and liberality in fitting out 
the expedition. He planned and founded, moreover, the first 
National Museum and Institute in Washington, which was 
the worthy progenitor of the more famous Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

While in Europe in early life he had been much struck 
with certain improvements which had been introduced into 
the organization of the French armies under Napoleon. 
Among these things was the constitution and duties of the 
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état major, or general staff of the army, the improvements in 
artillery equipment and practice, and the vast importance of 
a corps, known in the English service as that of sappers 
miners. He labored hard to introduce all these improve- 
ments into our own small army. He was only partially 
successful. He completely reorganized, however, our artil- 
lery, and established batteries of what were called flying 
artillery. He sent Colonel Ringgold, who was afterwards 
killed while doing gallant service at Palo Alto in command 
of one of these batteries, to Europe to perfect himself in 
the details of the service. Much of our success in the bat- 
tles of the Mexican War was owing, as is well known, to the 
superiority of our artillery, and its excellence was in a great 
measure due to the prudent care and foresight of Mr. Poin- 
sett while Secretary of War. 


When Mr. Van Buren’s term as President expired, Mr. 
Poinsett returned to his plantation in South Carolina. He 
went back to his old work with renewed interest, and took 
no further part in political affairs. His health, as well as 
that of his wife, required attention, and they lived happy 
and contented together in private life. No one enjoyed 
more domestic happiness than he; and no one had more 
reason to wish for its long continuance. But the time of 
his departure was at hand, and he died peacefully on the 
12th of December, 1851, being nearly seventy-three years 
old. 

Mr. Poinsett had been much in the public eye for more 
than a half a century, and his career had been, as I have 
endeavored to show, a singularly useful and honorable one. 
During the whole of it he was remarkable for many quali- 
ties in which our prominent men are often singularly defi- 
cient. In the extent of his knowledge, in his devotion to 
duty as a principle in public affairs, in the firmness and de- 
cision of his character, in the great courage of his opinions, 
he had few if any rivals. As a speaker he was clear and 
forcible; his voice was not strong, but so distinct that he 
could be heard without difficulty. In the control of his 
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temper, in his self-possession in danger, in the courteous 
simplicity of his manners, he was a model. Above all, he 
was a typical American, willingly sacrificing everything to 
maintain his American principles, and as such, it seems to 
me that he is one of those Americans whose memory we 
should not willingly let die. 
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JUDGE JAMES MOORE AND MAJOR JAMES MOORE, 
OF CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY W. 8. LONG, M.D. 


My desire in presenting sketches of these gentlemen, 
father and son, is to preserve as far as possible from the 
oblivion which so rapidly envelops the men and events of 
the preceding century, the few remaining incidents in the 
lives of men who, occupying the highest social position, 
gave years of service to their country at the times of her 
greatest need. The pen of the historian has barely re- 
corded their names, which the thoughtless may deem a re- 
proach. In the dusty volumes of the ‘Colonial Records” 
and “ Pennsylvania Archives” the persevering delver after 
dry facts will find that official mention has more fully pre- 
sented their claims to the passing attention at least of pos- 
terity. 

The first of the family of whom we have information was 
William Moore, who removed from Scotland to the north 
of Ireland, and was one of the defenders of Derry in 1689. 
He had a number of sons and daughters. Judge Moore, 
who was born in 1730, may have been a younger son, but I 
believe he was a grandson of this man. Tradition tells us 
that he had eight brothers. He was the first of the family 
to emigrate to America, and the only one of his generation. 
He was then about nineteen years of age. At different 
times eight nephews and one or more nieces were welcomed 
to his home, and from thence started out to make their for- 
tunes, and from them are descended many who have occu- 
pied distinguished positions in public or private life. These 
are all descended from William Moore, of Derry, without 
any missing link in the chain of descent, or uncertainty, as 
in the case of their uncle. One nephew, Samuel Moore, of 
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Lancaster County, was a captain in the Pennsylvania Line, 
and was grandfather of General John Fulton Reynolds, the 
hero of Gettysburg, and of Rear-Admiral William Reynolds. 
Another nephew, Robert Moore, was engaged in one of the 
Irish rebellions, and only succeeded in escaping to the 
United States after hair-breadth escapes from the English 
soldiers. At one time he was hidden for several days in an 
oven. Two fine silver-mounted holster pistols, which were 
carried by him, are preserved in one branch of our family. 

James Moore, Sr., settled in Chester County, and in time 
became possessed of several large farms bordering on 
Springton and Brandywine Manors. In 1752 he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Judge James and Rachel (Creswell) 
Whitehill, of Pequea, Lancaster County. She came of a 
good Scotch-Irish family, one that furnished many men of 
mark in the early annals of our country. Two of her 
brothers were members of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, and three were members of Congress between 
1803 aud 1814. The family was represented in the Com- 
mittee of Safety, Council of Censors, General Assembly, or 
Congress, almost continuously from 1776 to 1814. 

Mrs. Moore was a lady of great refinement and sensi- 
bility. She was active in assisting the poor and wounded 
soldiers of our suffering army. She was possessed of great 
personal bravery, such as is frequently seen in persons of 
her character in times of danger, but which may remain 
unsuspected in peaceful days. She was considered a very 
proud woman. When severe trials came upon her she re- 
mained silent, and no tradition remains of any complaint to 
any human being. After her husband’s death she had total 
loss of sight, and was greatly comforted in being able to 
repeat many passages from the Bible and hymns. Of the 
latter her favorite was, “Consider all my sorrows, Lord, 
and thy deliverance send.” She died June 25, 1815, aged 
eighty-two years. 

James Moore, Sr., at a meeting of the Executive Council 
at Philadelphia, May 23, 1770, was appointed justice of the 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, and of the Court of 
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Common Pleas for Chester County. On December 20, 1774, 
in company with Anthony Wayne, Thomas Hockley, and 
about thirty others, he was chosen a member of the Commit- 
tee of Safety of Chester County. This body held meetings at 
irregular times at various places in the county, increasing 
their frequency as the danger became greater, until, in 1776, 
“*they met almost daily in Philadelphia. Their duties were 
arduous in the extreme. It is indeed difficult to comprehend 
how a body of men could control and direct such an amount 
of business, in all its details, as was brought under their 
notice.” (‘ Hist. Chest. Co.,” by Futhey, p. 63.) Ata meet- 
ing at Richard Cheyney’s in East Caln, Messrs. Hockley, 
Johnston, Gronow, Lloyd, Frazier, Moore, and Taylor 
were “appointed a committee to essay a draft of a petition 
to present the General Assembly of this Province, with re- 
gard to the manumission of slaves,—especially relating to 
the freedom of infants hereafter born of black women within 
this colony.” Funds were collected at this meeting for the 
use of Boston. At a meeting held September 25, 1775, 
“‘at the sign of the Turk’s Head,” the following paper 


was published. It has been well said that it has a strange 
sound at this day, yet, without doubt, it was the prevailing 
sentiment at the time: 


‘“‘ Whereas some persons, evidently inimical to the liberty 
of America, have industriously propagated a report that the 
military associations of this County, in conjunction with the 
military associations in general, intend to overturn the con- 
stitution by declaring an Independency, in the execution of 
which they are aided by this committee and the Board of 
Commissioners and Assessors with the arms now making 
for this County; and as such report could not originate but 
among the worst of men for the worst of purposes,—this 
Committee have therefore thought proper to declare their 
abhorrence even of an idea so pernicious in its nature; as 
they ardently wish for nothing more than a happy and 
speedy reconciliation on constitutional principles, with that 
state from whom they derive their origin. 

“‘ By order of the Committee. 
“ AntHony WayNE, chairman.” 
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On December 26, 1775, “‘ Anthony Wayne, James Moore, 
Francis Johnston, Dr. Samuel Kennedy, Caleb Davis, Wil- 
liam Montgomery, Persifor Frazier and Richard Thomas, 
Gentlemen,” were appointed to represent the county in the 
Provincial Convention for the ensuing year. One of the 
many good things done by this committee was the securing 
the appointment of Anthony Wayne to his first military 
office. 

Mr. Moore was made a justice of the peace, March 81, 
1777. Resigned November 17, 1781, to take his seat as 
representative from Chester County to the General As- 
sembly, to which office he was re-elected in 1784, ’85, ’86, 
’87, and ’88. Reappointed justice of the peace, November 6, 
1782. On December 13, 1783, he was elected a member of 
the Council of Censors. This body was to meet every seven 
years, to see if the new Constitution had been preserved in- 
violate and justice administered. General Anthony Wayne 
was his colleague from Chester County. They met in the 
summer of 1784. On October 31, 1785, he was elected a 
judge of Court of Common Pleas, but on the same date he 
appeared before Benjamin Franklin, president of Supreme 
Executive Council, and resigned this office, to take his place 
in the General Assembly. In 1790, Judge Moore, John 
Worth, and Joseph Gibbons, as County Commissioners, 
bought land and superintended the erection of the Public 
Office building at West Chester. On August 17, 1791, he 
was appointed an associate judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. His associate judges in the Second Division, 
consisting of Chester, Lancaster, York, and Dauphin, were 
Judges Shippen and Finney, with William Atlee as presi- 
dent. Judge Moore was a warm patriot during the Revo- 
lution, and was active in enlisting men for the Flying Camp 
and the Pennsylvania Line. He had charge of public 
funds and payment of bounties to the soldiers, and stores 
for the army. For a long time he was obliged to take the 
money and sleep in a secret place away from his house, in 
order to secure it from the Tories and outlaws, who made 
several attempts to gain possession of it. They visited his 
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house in his absence, but his wife met them bravely and 
was never molested. She never knew where his hiding- 
place was, desiring that it should be kept secret from her, 
so that no consideration for her own safety would ever 
impel her to reveal it. After his death she regretted that 
she had not asked him to take her to it, when all reasons for 
secrecy had passed away. Judge and Mrs. Moore lived in a 
fine, large stone mansion, on the crest of a hill overlooking 
the Brandywine, near the present village and station of Glen 
Moore. Two rows of trees bordered the broad avenue from 
the house to the road. A few pieces of furniture, of silver 
plate, and fine Irish linen, which he had brought from Ire- 
land, afford us but a glimpse at the solidity and elegance 
which several aged persons I have met have affirmed char- 
acterized their well-ordered home; for about 1800 it was 
destroyed by fire, and very little was saved. A carpet 
covered the drawing-room floor, and was a great curiosity, 
people coming from long distances to see it, some prophesy- 
ing the loss of their broad acres for indulging in such vanity. 
It was only used in winter, being considered too warm for 
summer. Hospitality was practised such as only the olden 
time—or, perhaps, the South of antebellum days—could 
illustrate. The household work was done by slaves. 

Judge Moore has been pictured to us as a tall man, 
though not fleshy, and of a dignified presence,—his pow- 
dered hair in queue, a coat with a high-rolled collar and gold 
buttons, knee-breeches, silk hose, with silver buckles on his 
shoes. Shirts made entirely of linen were alone worn, and 
the ruffles were models of neatness and artistic skill. His 
dress was such as he thought befitted a gentleman of high 
social position. Republican simplicity, as exemplified by 
Jefferson in wrapper and slippers receiving the foreign min- 
isters, would have found little favor in his sight. In religion 
he was a Presbyterian, a member of the church of the Forks 
of Brandywine. It was one of the curious customs of that 
time, which made it possible for a liquor-dealer to become 
an elder in the church, while a lawyer was ineligible to 
any office higher than trustee. While Mr. Moore was one 
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of the most liberal givers in the congregation, and an ac- 
tive worker in whatever he set his hands to do, he never 
advanced beyond the bounds set to the men of his profes- 
sion. Being a judge in Pennsylvania’s Supreme Court in 
no respect altered the case in the view of those old Scotch- 
Irishmen. He was elected trustee in 1761. This congre- 
gation is the one of which history tells us, that at a dark 
time in the nation’s struggle for liberty there was not an 
able-bodied man remaining in its bounds,—all were in the 
service of their country,—while the old men, women, and 
boys harvested the crops. Judge Moore had four children, 
—James, who became a major in the Pennsylvania Line; 
William, John, and David. His death, which occurred 
March 31, 1802, was very sudden and unexpected, and was 
ascribed to apoplexy, but the rapid result would make it 
probable that it was due to cardiac disease. He was over- 
seeing the building of a fence when he fell, and death took 
place instantly. He and his wife are buried in one grave 
in Brandywine Manor churchyard. 


(To be continued.) 





Narrative of John Connolly, Loyalist. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE TRANSACTIONS, IM- 
PRISONMENT, AND SUFFERINGS OF JOHN 
CONNOLLY, AN AMERICAN LOYALIST AND 
LIEUT. COL. IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


There cannot, perhaps, be a more severe task imposed 
upon a person, who has any pretensions to that sense of 
propriety which distinguishes a delicate mind, than to be 
obliged to relate a long story, of which he is himself the 
subject. It has, however, always been held excusable if the 
incidents were extraordinary, and it were necessary to the 
future peace and prosperity of the narrator they should be 
known, provided the tale were told with modesty and truth. 
Ihope this gentle indulgence will be kindly extended to 
me, and that the unavoidable egotism that must pervade 
this narrative, will be benevolently overlooked in mercy to 
the misfortunes of one who is at least conscious of having 
acted with good intentions, and from principles which he 
believed were descriptive of a loyal subject, an honest man, 
and a man of honour. 

I was born in America of respectable parents, and re- 
ceived as perfect an education as that country could afford. 
In the early part of life I was bred to physic, the practice 
of which it was intended I should pursue; my natural bent 
of mind, however, determined otherwise. It was -my am- 
bition to be a soldier; and this passion was so prevalent 
that, contrary to the wishes of my friends, I went a volun- 
teer, while yet a youth, to Martinico, where I endeavoured 
to distinguish myself, as far as inexperience and an unim- 
portant station would admit. After the peace of 1762, the 
North American Indians entered into a general confederacy 
to destroy our frontier settlements and demolish the garri- 
sons. The British commander in chief was obliged to send 
an army to repel these invaders; in which, once more a 
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volunteer, I served two campaigns, at my own private ex- 
pense; and, as became me, cheerfully and ambitiously en- 
countered the dangers and fatigues of war. Here I had an 
opportunity of observing the great difference between the 
petite guerre of the Indians, and the military system of the 
Europeans, and how essentially necessary it was for a good 
soldier in this service to be master of them both. Ani- 
mated by a strong desire to make myself worthy to serve 
my King and country on future occasions, after peace was 
established with the Indians, I explored our newly ac- 
quired territory, visited the various tribes of native Ameri- 
cans, studied their different manners and customs, under- 
took the most toilsome marches with them through the 
extensive wilds of Canada, and depended upon the pre- 
carious chace for my subsistence for months successively. 
A perseverance in these preliminary duties of a good sol- 
dier taught me to endure hardships, and gave me agility of 
body, and an aptitude to enterprize, very proper to form a 
partizan officer. 

Delighted with the soil and climate, I afterwards fixed 
my residence beyond the Apalachian mountains in West 
Augusta county, and as numbers were daily emigrating 
thither from the middle Colonies, I was active in encour- 
aging the new settlers; these soon acquired property, the 
spirit of industry increased, cultivation and improvements 
were extended, and establishments, scarcely credible, arose 
from the midst of a wilderness, and spread for more than 
one hundred miles down the river Ohio. To be at the head 
of a new settlement was not the only object I had in view. 
During the preceding war, France had sent her soldiers 
from Canada, and by seizing this country, and erecting 
Fort Du Quesne (now Fort Pitt) had given great disturbance 
to Virginia, and the Middle Colonies in general. This new 
settlement precluded the possibility of renewing the like 
ravages from Louisiana, now the only avenue through 
which we were vulnerable, in case of future hostilities with 
the House of Bourbon. I had been taught from my earliest 
infancy to revere my King and country, and provide against 
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their enemies: I had here an opportunity of performing my 
duty, and I was happy. 

In the infancy of the settlement, the magistrates of Penn- 
sylvania usurped a power of jurisdiction that was not only 
illegal but extremely prejudicial to the inhabitants; to 
preserve which, they proceeded to many very unjustifiable 
acts of violence, and went even so far as to threaten an ap- 
peal to the sword. I was the person, who having the most 
power, had the greatest share in procuring a redress of 
these grievances. I was sensible the Charter limits of the 
Province of Pennsylvania could not justify the exercise of 
jurisdiction beyond the Western bounds of that govern- 
ment; and therefore applied to the Governor and Council 
of Virginia, and obtained the necessary authority to pro- 
hibit such usurpation, until his Majesty’s royal pleasure was 
known. These things are mentioned, not to display my 
own merits or consequences, but because they are necessary 
to the narrative; for though it was my endeavour, through- 
out this transaction, to conduct myself with a dispassionate 
and candid regard to justice only, yet, as it was prejudicial 
to the pecuniary interests of some individuals in Pennsyl- 
vania, they became my enemies, among whom, was a Gen- 
tleman since advanced to high military rank in the Ameri- 
can service. 

In the year 1774, disputes arose between the Indians and 
some inconsiderate people, who, it appeared from every cir- 
cumstance, had treated the former in a very harsh and im- 
proper manner; reciprocal injuries took place, and the in- 
dustrious and meritorious husbandman, with his innocent 
family, suffered for the injustice committed by his unprinci- 
pled countrymen. I was, at that time, invested with the 
command of the militia; it was, therefore, my peculiar duty 
to avert, if possible, a war that threatened the destruction of 
a flourishing Colony, and every endeavour at pacification 
was employed by me, but unhappily without effect. Depre- 
dations continued, and the defenceless inhabitants fled from 
the vengeance of their enraged enemies. However, in obe- 
dience to the orders of his excellency Lord Dunmore, I raised 
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a body of men sufficient to cover the frontier, and by a 
chain of small forts repelled the violence of their incursions. 
Hostilities did not end here; other Indian nations joined the 
confederacy, and the war became more important. Two 
small armies were marched into the enemies’ country, as the 
sole means of effecting a speedy and permanent reconcilia- 
tion. Lord Dunmore, in person, commanded, and a battle, 
the most important that ever happened on a similar occa- 
sion, in North America, was fought, in which the Indians 
were totally routed, pursued to their towns, and reduced to 
the necessity of giving hostages for the accomplishment of 
a treaty of peace entered into by them, and which was to 
have been finally ratified the ensuing Spring at Pittsburgh. 
I cannot speak in terms sufficiently expressive of the admi- 
ration with which the whole army beheld Lord Dunmore, 
during this expedition. His conduct was exemplary to the 
officer and the soldier: he chearfully encountered every 
hardship, waded through every creek, and marched with 
his men upwards of Four hundred miles on foot. He 
preserved the dignity, by fulfilling the duties of his 
station. 

In the course of the contest, the principal warriors and 
chiefs were made prisoners, and committed to my charge at 
Fort Pitt, where, after the expedition, I had the honour to 
command some Colony troops as Major Commandant. I 
have before spoken of the efforts I had used to qualify my- 
self for the profession of arms; and I had now the satisfac- 
tion to meet every honourable testimony of applause for my 
behaviour in the Indian war, both from his excellency Lord 
Dunmore and my fellow-subjects. 

Although Congress had assembled themselves in Septem- 
ber 1774, yet as that was about the time I was going into 
the Indian country, my mind was so intent upon the war, I 
paid but little regard to political heats which every loyalist 
imagined would soon subside; but on my return, the inti- 
mations of my friends, and the proceedings of the disaf- 
fected, gave me the first unhappy presages of the ensuing 
commotions. These were greatly heightened by the follow- 
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ing letter, which I received from General Washington, in 
answer to one I had written to him on Indian affairs. 


MountT-VERNON, Feb. 25, 1775. 
Dear Sir, 


Your servant, on his return from Williamsburg, affords 
“ me occasion to answer your polite letter. Iconfess the state 
of affairs is sufficiently alarming; which our critical situa- 
ation, with regard to the Indians does not diminish: but as 
you have wrote to Lord Dunmore, relative to the prisoners 
under your charge, there can be no doubt of his Lordship’s 
having now transmitted you the necessary directions on that 
subject. I have only to express my most ardent wishes that 
every measure, consistent with reason and sound policy, may 
be adopted to keep those people, at this time, in good 
humour; for another rupture would not only ruin the ex- 
ternal, but internal parts of this government. If the jour- 
nal of your proceedings in the Indian war is to be published, 
I shall have an opportunity of seeing what I have long 
coveted. With us here, things wear a disagreeable aspect ; 
and the minds of men are exceedingly disturbed at the 
measures of the British government. The King’s Speech 
and Address of both Houses, prognosticate nothing favour- 
able to us; but by some subsequent proceedings thereto, as 
well as by private letters from London, there is reason to be- 
lieve, the Ministry would willingly change their ground, 
from a conviction the forcible measures will be inadequate 
to the end designed. A little time must now unfold the 
mystery, as matters are drawing to a point. 
I am, dear sir, 
your friend, and most obedient 
humble servant, 


G. WASHINGTON. 
Masor Conno.ty, 


Fort Pitt. 


This letter spoke in plain terms the spirit of its dictator, 
and the intelligence I received from all quarters confirmed 
my apprehensions. And here I have the consolation to 
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reflect, that my loyalty to my Prince, and respect for the 
established form of government, were too confirmed to 
admit of the least doubt which party I should espouse; I 
decided instantly, and resolved to exert every faculty in 
defence of the royal cause; from which resolution not one 
idea has ever swerved, although my succeeding misfor- 
tunes left me only the inclination, while it deprived me of 
the power to execute. At this time, indeed, I had better 
prospects ; for notwithstanding that those illegal assemblies, 
called county committees, had generally pervaded the thir- 
teen Provinces, I had influence enough, not only to prevent 
any such assembly in West Augusta county, where I pre- 
sided, but likewise to engage a formidable body of friends, 
at the risk of life and fortune, in support of the constitu- 
tional authority. 

The battle of Bunker’s Hill had now been fought, and 
the flames of rebellion began openly to blaze. I had written 
to Lord Dunmore for instructions respecting my conduct, 
who, I found, would be obliged to quit his government; and 
received for answer, that he advised me to disband the 
troops, at the time limited by act of assembly, that they 
might have no cause of complaint on that head; that I 
should convene the Indians to a general treaty, restore the 
prisoners, and endeavour to incline them to espouse the 
royal cause. This last proved a most hazardous enterprize, 
though not therefore relinquished; for the assembly of 
Virginia, having resolved themselves into an unwarrantable 
convention, finding I had invited the contiguous Indian 
tribes to a general congress at Fort Pitt, deputed a commit- 
tee of their own body to inspect my conduct. These people 
were ordered to impress upon the minds of the Indians, the 
justice of the hostile proceedings against this country, and 
the necessity of arming as a preliminary to the intended 
requisition of their auxiliary aid in future. This was the 
direct contrary to what it was my duty, if possible, to effect ; 
and, narrowly as I was watched, I had the happiness to 
succeed in this dangerous and critical undertaking. 

This was owing to my superior knowledge of Indian 
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manners and tempers, and the measures I had previously 
taken. I had most assiduously cultivated the friendship, 
and insinuated myself into the favour of my prisoners; 
had convinced them of the advantages that might accrue to 
their nations, by adhering to the British government; and 
procured their promises to negotiate the business with their 
brethren, which they punctually performed. Thus I se- 
cretly frustrated the machinations of the Republicans, while 
I received their thanks, and procured assurances from the 
Indian chiefs to support his Majesty, at all events, as his 
Majesty’s most faithful friends and auxilliaries; as a proof 
of which, I was authorized to transmit a large belt of wam- 
pum to Lord Dunmore, from him to be sent to his Majesty, 
as a symbol of their inviolable attachment to his royal per- 
son. This public transaction employed a fortnight, at the 
end of which I dismissed the Indians perfectly satisfied and 
informed ; having first added an additional and considerable 
present out of my private fortune, to what had been pub- 
licly voted for that purpose. 

The troops lately under my command were now dis- 
banded, the demagogues of faction were active, the spirit 
of sedition was every where prevalent, and distrust of each 
other pervaded hearts the most loyal. But as nothing 
great or good could be effected in times like these with- 
out risk, I considered only what plan was best at such 
conjuncture; and having determined, resolved to act with 
vigor, as a temporizing neutrality was neither consistent 
with my principles nor my passions. My design briefly 
was, first to engage as many gentlemen of consequence 
as possible to join with me in defence of government, 
and afterwards to make my way through the country, 
visit Lord Dunmore, who was now driven, for personal 
safety, on board a ship lying at Norfolk, consult with him, 
and take his instructions concerning the most effectual 
mode I and my adherents could pursue to serve his Majesty. 
I began by inviting such of my friends as I could best de- 
pend on to an entertainment, where, as public disturbances 
were now the universal topic, little address was necessary 
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to introduce such discourse. Encouraged by an unanimity 
of opinion, each man delivered his sentiments freely; and 
as I found them universally enraged against the arbitrary 
proceedings of the Republican party, I ventured to predict, 
that nothing less than independency, and a total revolution, 
were intended by the leaders of faction, whatever might be 
their pretentions. My friends were men warmed with a high 
veneration for his Majesty, and the constitution ; and as the 
conversation operated as I could wish, I found means to 
take some of the most confidential aside, and inform them 
of my plan, of my resolution to execute it at the hazard of 
life and fortune, and of my expectation of their hearty con- 
currence and aid. The gentlemen present were most of 
them either officers in the militia, or magistrates of the 
county, consequently were those whose influence and wealth 
could most effectually serve the cause. A solemn compact 
was immediately entered into, stating, that if an accommo- 
dation did not take place, and I could procure the necessary 
authority to raise men, they would, at the risk of life and 
property, most willingly engage to restore the constitutional 
authority, as far as any co-operative measure from that 
county could contribute to so salutary a design, after which 
the strictest secrecy was enjoined, and the company separated. 

The circumspection and art necessary to escape to Lord 
Dunmore, occasioned some preparatory delay; and the 
following incident, which will give a lively picture of the 
anarchy of the times, made this delay still greater. Two 
nights before my intended departure, my servant entered 
my room after midnight, to inform me that an express was 
just arrived, with dispatches from Lord Dunmore, and de- 
sired admittance. I ordered him to be brought in, and im- 
mediately a man followed my servant in a travelling dress, 
with a packet in his hand. I drew my curtain, received it, 
and was breaking open the seal, when the villain seized me 
by the throat, presented a pistol at my breast, told me I was 
his prisoner, and, if I offered the least resistance, a dead 
man. I had been so long learning to despise danger, and 
acquire fortitude, that I was not easily to be intimidated. 
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I rightly suspected he had accomplices, so leaping up, I 
drove the fellow back, seized him, and while struggling 
gave the door a kick, and shut it by the spring-lock. I 
called to my servant for my sword or pistols; but to his 
stupefaction, it is probable, I owe my present existence; for 
though I should have killed my antagonist in self-defence, I 
should have fallen the immediate martyr of revenge. My 
door was quickly burst open by his armed coadjutors, about 
twenty in number; and the contest becoming unequal, I 
was compelled to submit myself their prisoner. I was 
scarcely allowed time to dress, my servants were secured ; I 
was mounted on a horse brought for the purpose, hurried 
away, and obliged to ride all night at the risk of my neck, 
till about ten o’clock in the morning, when I found myself 
at Ligonier, fifty-four miles from Pittsburgh. 

I soon learnt I was in the power of my inveterate enemy, 
the commander of the militia, and principal man of the 
place; who had taken this opportunity of wreaking his 
malice, under pretence of seizing a dangerous person and a 
Tory, an appellation lately revived, and given by the repub- 
licans to the loyalists; and which the common people were 
taught to hold in such abhorrence, that Tory was, in their 
imaginations, synonimous to every thing vile and wicked. 
My only hope, and that a very distant one, was, a rescue by 
my friends; and as I was informed, that I was suspected of 
an intention to raise a body of men to act against the liber- 
ties of America, to answer which accusation I must imme- 
diately be sent to Congress, I found I could only escape, by 
gaining time, and protracting a journey so destructive to all 
my future designs. The agitation of mind unavoidable in 
such times, and under such circumstances, with the fatigue 
of such a jaunt, had brought on a slight indisposition, which 
I purposely magnified, and prevailed on the gentleman in 
whose custody I was, to suffer me to go to bed; where by 
continuing the same pretence, I remained all day, and when 
night came was indulged with a farther respite till the next 
morning. My wish was, that my friends, who had the cause 
of royalty as well as friendship at heart, would gain the 
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passes of the Lawrel-hill [Laurel-Hills] or Allegheny 
mountains, and there effect my rescue. 

In the morning, when we had breakfasted, the guard had 
mounted, and I reluctantly on the point of setting out for 
Philadelphia, a man on horseback arrived at Ligonier from 
the mountains, who had apparently rode very hard. He 
was stopped by the Captain of the guard, and I soon per- 
ceived, by their whispers and change of countenance, he 
brought intelligence they did not like; and almost at the 
same instant, another person was seen coming, with the 
greatest expedition, in the contrary direction from Pitts- 
burgh, whom I soon knew to be one of my neighbours, 
though not perfectly satisfied at that time of his loyalty. To 
me these were favourable omens, and my conjectures were 
quickly confirmed, by the arrival of the Gentleman who 
planned and directed this expedition, and who now saluted 
me very civilly, entered into conversation, spoke of the dis- 
agreeable prospect of civil war, and the unjustifiable at- 
tempts of the British legislature ; which supposition I re- 
pelled, as far as the delicacy of my situation would permit. 

Happening to pass through the kitchen of the public 
house where we were, one of the maids followed me out, 
and informed me, that a considerable body of my friends 
were waiting at the Lawrel-hill, who had vowed to put 
every man to the sword whom they should find guarding 
me, and afterwards to burn down the house of the princi- 
pal, in revenge for sucha lawless outrage. This intelligence 
perfectly explained appearances, and gave me boldness, so 
that when I re-entered, I presently came to an eclaircissement 
with myenemy. I observed to him, that his conduct seemed 
to precipitate the horrors of civil dissention, and that his 
having recourse to an armed force to remove me out of my 
own country, in so hostile and suspicious a manner, could not 
fail to awaken the resentment of my friends, who, undoubt- 
edly, on such a pressing occasion, would have recourse to 
force also, and repel violence by violence: I added, that it was 
mutually our duty to suppress, not encourage such proceed- 
ings, for they were indubitably big with the most dreadful 
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calamities. The conclusion was, I was permitted to return 
home, and very gladly took my leave. I had not yet, how- 
ever, passed the boundaries of danger.— 

Thad not proceeded far on my return, before I met one of 
my servants with a led horse, and a portmanteau of cloaths 
for my use, in case I had been taken to Philadelphia. He 
informed me of several persons he had seen assembled at 
Hannah’s Town, whose political characters were the reverse 
of mine, and that he suspected they intended me some in- 
jury; and accordingly we presently saw three persons ap- 
proach, whom I knew to be Magistrates of Pennsylvania, 
and whom I had some time before been under the necessity 
of arresting and holding to bail, because they would persist 
to execute their magisterial functions beyond the limits of 
their own province and county, (as related in the beginning 
of this narrative), very much to the prejudice of his Majesty’s 
subjects in the colony of Virginia. These Gentlemen, who 
were accompanied by the Sheriff, after a hasty salute, ar- 
rested me on a writ of twenty thousand pounds damages, 
for having confined their persons. They proposed returning 
to Ligonier with me; to this I objected, alledging, that the 
action was of so strange a nature, I would not give bail, but 
insisted on being taken to the county gaol, which was near 
my own home and friends. 

My partizans having heard of my release at Ligonier, 
and not suspecting any farther attempts, were satisfied and 
dispersed, and remained quiet two or three days; but when 
they heard I was again detained at Hannah’s Town, under a 
fresh pretext, they were greatly enraged, and were only 
prevented from proceeding to extremities, by the prudence 
of a few individuals. A letter was, however, immediately 
sent from the senior Magistrate of the county, over which 
Thad the honor to preside, to the committee of Westmore- 
land county, written in a firm but proper tone, demanding 
my release. This had instantly the desired effect, and I 
was at length allowed to return to Pittsburg, where I was 
met by a great number of my adherents, armed, and im- 
patiently waiting the issue. My gratitude and feelings at 
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the firmness of their attachment were powerful, and after 
returning them my thanks in the most expressive manner I 
could, they again dispersed. 

I have not related these incidents, because they are not 
only descriptive of the factious spirit that prevailed, and 
how plausibly private pique could assume the appearance 
of public spirit, but tend likewise to show, that formidable 
as the republican party was, the loyalists were not less so; 
and that had it not been for the after impediment, of a 
long and rigorous imprisonment, I should undoubtedly have 
had the power, by collecting, encouraging, and heading 
my friends, to have served my king and country most essen- 
tially. 

Once more at liberty, I had now to pursue my plan of 
visiting Lord Dunmore; but the distance I had to travel, 
and the lawless and suspicious temper of the times, made 
this no easy matter. The treaty which I had concluded 
with the Indians, gave me ostensible business to the Com- 
mittee at Winchester; and the better to hide my intentions, 
I prevailed with three of the Indian Chiefs to accompany 
me thither, carrying with me a copy of the treaty, calculated 
for the inspection of the President and Convention assem- 
bled at Richmond. I travelled about one hundred and 
eighty miles from Fort Pitt, till I came to the warm springs 
in Frederick county, without any remarkable occurrence. 
Here I met a great concourse of Gentlemen from the differ- 
ent governments, who delivered sentiments very opposite 
to mine; but though I had the caution not to contradict, 
notwithstanding that I heard the grossest falsehoods indus- 
triously propagated, yet my silence was construed into dis- 
sension, and I was given to understand, I was a suspected 
person, and that it had been proposed to form a committee 
to enquire into my conduct and intentions. Though his 
arbitrary examination was dropped, I learnt, that several 
Gentlemen had written to the Committee at Winchester, 
describing me as a suspicious and dangerous character. I 
determined, however, to proceed; and concluded, that if 
I could escape, with plausibility, this one more difficulty, 
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I might obtain some certificate of the satisfaction my con- 
duct had given this newly erected tribunal, which might 
serve as a passport through the remainder of my journey. 

The day after I arrived, the expected scrutiny took place, 
and I found not only the letters written from the suspicious 
valetudinarians of the warm springs, but one come express 
from the clerk of the county where I myself presided, re- 
plete with assurances to the committee, of my dangerous 
and Tory principles; and expressive of a conviction, that I 
intended to join Lord Dunmore, and meditated every op- 
position to the laudable purposes then adopted for the sup- 
pression of tyranny. To men enflamed with enthusiastic 
ideas of infringed rights, this was a charge most criminal: 
I endeavoured to avert and soften it, by declaring, first, in 
general terms, that though my reverence for the King and 
Constitution might, at some moments, possibly have be- 
trayed me into expressions reflecting on certain proceedings, 
which I could not help dreading, might plunge our unhappy 
country into all the horrors of a civil war, yet I had ever 
exerted myself to the utmost extent of my abilities for the 
public good, in all affairs which I had been deemed worthy 
to transact: that I flattered myself, the treaty and proceed- 
ings with the Indians, now open for their inspection, would 
vouch for my assertions: that with respect to letters and 
suspicions, they were no proofs; and that the letter most 
positive in accusation, came from a person not instigated by 
a love of justice and his country, but by motives far less 
praiseworthy, of which I gave them satisfactory and notori- 
ous proofs. 

And now an incident happened, that turned the scale en- 
tirely in my favour, for just as the Clerk of the Committee 
had finished reading the Indian treaty, an express arrived 
with dispatches from the President of the Convention, held 
at Richmond, containing not only entire approbation of my 
conduct, in the beforementioned Indian treaty, of which 
the Commissioners, sent to inspect and assist, had given an 
account, but likewise a polite and complimentary letter from 
the President to me, expressing a desire to see me along 
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with the Indian Chiefs. This produced everything I could 
wish. The Clerk was ordered to give me a copy of a re- 
solve, signifying their entire satisfaction, at my good and 
able conduct, and their belief, of my having acted hereto- 
fore, in a manner conducive to the liberties of America. 

It was not my purpose, however, to visit the convention, 
but Lord Dunmore: the next day, therefore, I informed the 
Indians, I must now part with them, as my business re- 
quired I should take a different route; advised them to 
meet the Convention at Richmond; brought to their recol- 
lection, the duty I had so often inculcated, and took my 
leave; but not without regret at parting with men, who, 
though unpolished and barbarous, had great integrity ot 
heart, and an inviolable friendship. 

So full was the country become of Committees, new 
raised militia, petty officers, and other persons officially busy, 
in hopes of being distinguished, that the utmost circum- 
spection was continually necessary. When I came to Fred- 
ericksburg, I dined with an old friend, in better days Doc- 
tor, afterwards General Mercer, and killed at Prince Town, 
in an action with the seventeenth regiment, and because I 
was silent, when inflammatory and unconstitutional toasts 
and sentiments were drank, the next day, when I again set 
off on my journey, I found they had placed a spy upon me, 
under the appearance of an accidental traveller on the road 
to Richmond. 

Him, however, I had the address to shake off. When I 
came near Williamsburg, I contrived so as to pass through 
the town in the night. I saw several officers and soldiers, 
and was hailed by the centinels, but answering, “ a friend,” 
they supposed me a country Gentleman, and suffered me to 
pass. Though the rains had been, and were exceedingly 
heavy, attended with violent thunder and lightning, I did 
not stop till I came to York-Town, which was towards 
midnight, and there, thoroughly drenched, and excessively 
fatigued, I went to bed. Being near the end of my journey, 
on the morning I set forward, through still unremitting rain, 
which, though very disagreeable, was a very convenient cir- 
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eumstance, for the militia and inhabitants were obliged to 
keep in their houses, and I passed through Hampton safe 
and unobserved. I here procured a boat, and by a little 
finesse with the waterman, got on board the ship where 
Lord Dunmore usually remained. His Lordship was gone 
on shore to Gosport, whither I instantly followed, and im- 
mediately obtained the ardently wished-for-pleasure of an 
interview. 

Those only who have seen such times, and been in 
similar situations; who have felt the like passionate desire 
to distinguish themselves in the service of their King and 
country, and the like apprehensions of being prevented, 
those only can conceive the satisfaction I experienced at 
this moment. I had been twice a prisoner, twice rescued ; 
had passed the Apalachian Mountains, and come upwards 
of four hundred and fifty miles, through a country where 
every eye seemed intuitively suspicious; had formed a 
party in favour of the cause I had espoused; and my heart 
swelled with the hopes of doing something eminently con- 
spicuous: I had happily joined a Nobleman, whose loyal 
sentiments corresponded with my own, and who made it an 
invariable rule never to suffer those who preferred their al- 
legiance to the vain applause of a giddy multitude, to pass 
undistinguished. Thus far success attended my efforts, 
and I was happy: the reverse of the medal must presently 


appear. 


(To be continued.) 
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ESSAY OF AN ONONDAGA GRAMMAR, OR A SHORT 
INTRODUCTION TO LEARN THE ONONDAGA AZ. 
MAQUA TONGUE. 


By Rev. DAVID ZEISBERGER. 
CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


(Concluded from page 2389.) 
4" Conjugation 
Agotaeri, to pity, forgive. 

Pres. sing. wagitaeri I forgive Perf. sing. wagitaérichne 
waschitaeri you “ waschitaé 
wahotaeri she forgives wahotaérichne 

. unquaetaeri we forgive jogotaé 
s’wantaeri ye “ plur. unquantaé 
wahuntaeri they “ s’wantaér 
guntaeri(fem.)they “ wahuntaér 

guntaerichne 

. *ngitaeri 
*nschitaeri 
*nhotaeri 
*ngotaeri 

. nt waentaeri 
’ns’ waentaeri 
*nhuntaeri 
*nguntaeri 

Infinit. Pres. untatterio, to fight. 
Perf. untatteriochne, to have fought. 
Fut. ’njuntatteri6 
Pres. sing. gatatterio Fut. sing. ’ngatatterio 
satatterio *nsatterio 
hatatterio *nhatatterio, &c. 
gotatterio 
plur. unqua or t’waetterio Imperative. 
s’ watatterio Pres. sing. scheateri6 
huntatterio plur. aswaterio 
guntatterio 
Fut. sing. n’ashiaterio 
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Perf. sing. gatatteriochne n’ahatatterio 
satatteriochne n’agotatterio 
hatatteriochne plur. n’asivaterio 
gotatteriochne, &c. n’ahuntatterio 

n’aguntaterrio. 
Thus go the reciprocal Verbs: untatiaésta, untatterio. 


Waqua, to take away. 
Active. Passive. 
Pres. sing. wagéchqua sing. tiungéchqua 

wass or tesséchqua ietséchqua 
wahfqua or wahachqua t’?huwaqua or thuwfchqua 
tiagochqua. tguwAqua. 

plur. unquaqua or t’waqua = plur. tumquéqua 
tess’wachqua jets’waqua 
hotishqua thuwatichqua 
guntishqua (fem.) tguwatichqua 


The Perfect is as the present tense. 


Future. 

sing. ’n’gechqua sing. ’njunkechqua 
*ntochqua *njetsechqua 
’ns’ hiqua *nhuwaqua 
*njagochqua "nguwaéqua 

plur. ’nt’waqua plur. ’ntiunquaqua 
’ns’waqua *njets’waqua 
*nhotichqua *nt’huwatichqua 
*nguntichqua *nt’guwatichqua 


Imperfect. 
tessechqua sing. ajetséchqua 
tess’ waqua plur. ajetswaqua. 
Future. 

. n’atesséchqua sing. n’ajetsechqua 
n’ahaqua n’ahuwfqua 
n’ajagochqua n’aguwaqua 

plur. n’aswaqua plur. v’ajets’ waqua 
n’ahotichqua n’ahuwatichqua 
n’aguntichqua n’aguwatichqua 


Irregular Verbs—verba anomala. 


Inf. Pros. Wack, to eat. Perf. waéxqua, to have eaten. Fut. ’njek, to eat 
hereafter. 
Pres. Future. 


sing. wagek sing. ’n’gek 
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j’chsek 
jchrek 
jwix 

plur. jaquak 
jsswak 
hfinik 
gunik (fem.) 


Perfect. 
sing. wagéxqua 
jchséxqua 
jchrexqua 
jwixqua 
plur. jaquaxqua 
jss’waxqua 
junixqua 


gunixqua (fem.) 


*ntsek 

*ntrek 

*njek 
*ntschiaquak 
’n’s’wak 
*nhfinik 
*nginik 


Imperfect. 
. sec. or jchsec 
s’wal or jsswac 
Future. 
’n’tsck 
’n’trek 
’njek 
*ns’wak 
*nhfinik 
*ngunik (fem.) 


sing. 


plur. 


Inf. Pres. Tajecht, to come from thence. Perf. tajechta, to be come from 
thence. Fut. ’ntajecht, to come from thence. 


Pres. 

sing. Tajecht, 
tachsecht, 
tahect, 
tajecht, 

plur. jttewecht, 
jssewecht, 
tahunnecht, 
tagunnecht, 

Perfect. 
sing. tagechta, &c. 


plur. jttewechta, &c. 


Future. 
sing. ’ntagecht 
’ntachsecht 
’ntahecht 
*ntajecht 
’n’twecht 
’n’swecht 
’*ntahdnnecht 
’*ntagunnecht 


plur. 


Imperative is like the Pres. 
Tentagecht, to return. 


Infin. Wauntenc, to go with. 


Pres. 
sing. jttene 
jssene 
hétene 
plur. jttewe 
jssewe 
hotettene 


Perfect. 
sing. jttenisqua 
jssenesqua 


Future. 
sing. ’ntene, 
*ntsene, 
*nhotene or ’njackene, 
*ntewe, 
*ntsewe, 
*nhotettene, 


Imperfect. 
Pres. sing. jssene or zittene, 
plur. jssewe or zisswe, 


plur. 
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hosenesqua Fut. sing. ’ntsene, 
plur, jttewesqua ahotene, 

jssewesqua plur. ’ntsewe, 

hotittenesqua ahotittene, 


Infin. Waéju, to come. Perf. waejuchne, to be come. Fut. nadju, 
to come. 


Pres, sing. wagiu, Fut, sing. ’nsgio, 
sachschiu or saju, ’n’tschio, 
thaju or s’hoju, ’nshéju, 
sayoju, *nsagoju, 

plur. jaqua, plur, ’nt’ waju, 
s’waju, ’ns’waju, 
hoti’ju, *nshétiju, 
guntqu, *nguntiju. 

Perf. sing. wagiuchne, 
sajachne, Imper. is like the Pras. 
s’hojachne, 
sagojuchne, 

plur. tiaquajaichne, 
s’wajtichne, 
s’hotijuchne, 
saguntijuchne. 





Infin. Tentaje or Tentie, to come again. Perf. tentiesqua, to have come 
again. Fut. ’ntentie, to come again. 

Pres. sing. Tentke, Fut. sing. ’ntentke, 
tentsche, *ntentsche, 
tentre, *ntentre, 
tentie, *ntentie, 

plur. ’ntentiiquea, &c. 
Imper. as Pres. 
plur. tentiaque, 
tentissene, 
tenthotiju, 
tentiju. 

Perf. sing. tenthegesqua, 
tentesésqua, 
tentehésqua, 
tentiésqua, 

plur. tentiaquésqua, 
tentissnésqua, 
tenthunnésqua, 
tentqunésqua. 
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Defective Verbs. 


Verbs that want considerable branches or are used only 
in a few tenses or persons. 


Infinitive. 
Active. 
Pres. Jonnénu, to accompany. 
Perf. jonnenochne, to have. 
Fut. ’njonnenu, to shall. 


Pres. 

sing. Wagenénu, sing. junkenenu 
sannenu or snenu, tess’nenu 
honnénu, honnénu 
gonnenu. gonnenu 

plur. unquenu, plur, tiunquénu, 
s’wénu, tess’wenu, 
hunnénu, hunnénu, 
gunnénu, (fem.) guonénu. 


Perfect. 


. wagenenéchne, sing. junkenenochne, 
snenéchne, tessne, 
honnenéchne, honne, 
gonnenéchne, gonne, 
unquenéchne, tuinquenochne, 
s’wendéchne, plur. tess’we, 
hunnenéchne, hunne, 
gunnenéchne, gunne. 


Future. 

. ngenénu, sing. ’njunkenenu, 
*nsnénu, *ntessnénu, 
*nhonnénu, *nhonenu, 
*ngonnenu, *ngonnenu, 

plur. ’nt’wenu, &c. plur. ’ntiunquénu, &. 


Imperat. 
Pres. sing. Asnénu, accompany. plur. As’wénu, accompany ye / 
sing. n’osnénu, 
n’ahonnénu, 
n’agonnénu, 
plur. ’naswénu 
n’ahunnénou, 
*nagunnénu, 
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Watiehhaqua, unexpected, has only the Perf. Tense. 


sing. wagatic’hhaqua, to me unexpected 
wassatic’hhaqua, toyu “ 
wahatic’hhaqua, tohim “ 
wagotic’hhaqua, to her - 

plur. unquatic’hhaqua, to us " 
s’watic’hhaqua, to ye - 
wahuntic’hhaqua, tothm “ 
waguntic’hhaqua, (fem.) tothm “ 


Zawdtong, to recover from a sickness, has the Perfect and 
Future Tense. 


Perf. Future. 

sing. Zagitong, Iam recovered. sing. ’ngatong, J shall recover. 
Zasitong, *nsatong, 
Zahétong, *nhotong, 
Zagétong, ’*ngotong, 

plur. Zaunquatong, plur. ’nquatong or ’nt’watong, 
Zas’ watong, ’ns’watong, 
Zahunnatong, *nhunnatong, 
Zagunnatong, *ngunnatong. 


Schitaje, one is coming. 

schitéchne, two are coming. 

tajuquarie, many are coming. 

tiarat, two lie together, from warat, to lie. 

techniihtero, two are together, from iihtero, to be, but is only used for 
husband and wife. 


Of Participles. 


Hattie or taitie seems to be the only one and is used at the 
end of a Verb when it bespeaks a continuation of the thing 
spoken of, e.g., generochsquahatti, I am loving, or I love always. 


Voice, Number, Person and Gender are distinguished by 
Prefix of the inseparable Pronouns. Use can only teach 
which of the above mentioned preformatives suit to such 
or such a Verb, and Euphony or well-sounding has a great 
influence. 

The Infinitive is the root; the Present Indicative is formed 
from it by prefixing a Pronoun and instead of that the 
first syllable of the Infinitive is commonly thrown away, 
and the Preformative takes its place, as: 
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jonoréchqua, to love. 

genoréchqua, J love. 

wauntgochtwi, to see. 
gatgichtwi, J see. 


The Perfect is the present with an affixum of ochne, hqua, 
chia, nha, squa, hqua, sta, hha, &c. 

The Future is like the Present with en or in preefix’d, but 
as the Vowel must be heard very little, an apostrophe is 
placed instead of it, as: 

’ngerio, I will or shall beat. 

The Imperative present is as the Indicative present, only 

an @ preefix, as: 
asanoréchqua, love thou. 
as’wanorochqua, love ye. 


Future imperative has the preefix, na, as: 


na sanoréchqua, you shall love. 
na honoréchqua, he shall love. 


The auxiliar. Verb J am, does not exist in the Onondaga 
tongue, in its stead they use nominal verbs, which are all 
neuter, as: 

wagenochwictari, J am sick. 
wegenochwactanibhachqua, J was sick, 
*ngenochwictani, J shall be sick. 
wagatazhechs, J am tired. 

gunquetis, J am a good man. 
unquetiochnea, he was a good man. 


When the Verb in the present ends with éa, the Perfect 
adds chqua, chne, &c. 


A. 
Pres. Perf. 
ta, chqua or chne. gatgota, J sit. 
gatgotachqua, J sat. 
tiagocharechta, call. 
tiagocharechtachna, J call, 
we, chta. aragéwa, to wipe off. 
aragewachta, wiped off. 
ra, nha or ochne. tiatera, meet. 


tiateranha, met. 
waonatachera, visit. 
waonatacherochne, visited. 
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qua, squa. 
Pres. Perf. 
ac hqua. 


ki. 


(Note—Here is c of the present omitted or into k changed.) 


ax qua. 
acht. a. 

at. ochne, 
te. chqua. 
ge bha. 

he sta. 

we. squa. 
ichte. achero: 
ze. hochne. 
Pres. Perf. 
echte. kne. 

ek. qua. 

wi. chne. 
ki. 

ri, 

oni. acherong. 





jonhoténqua, fo open. 
johotonquasqua, opened. 


juhteréntac, abide. 
jihterontachqua. 

wagenochiac, J hurt myself. 
wagenochiaki, I did hurt myself. 


ganuwax, J like it, ganuwaxqua. 
ganax, Tlie. genaxqua. 
wagattewacht, J miss. wagattawachta. 
gatequacht, Jhunt away. gatequachta. 
taieschuwarat, J shoot. 
taieschuwaratéchne. 

taiequocha, fetch. 

taiequachochne. (Euphony.) 


E. 
gathénte, Jhear. gathontéchqua. 
wadge, to see. waogébha. 
waeradhe, to step. waeradhesta. 
iwe, go. iwesqua. 
the final e omitted. 
waonojichte, to lie. 
waonojichtacherong. 
wajichte, to throw. 
wajichtacherong. 
e final omitted. 
wagaze, to tear off asunder. 
wagazhochne. 





wagechte, I carry. wagechtékne, 
the final & into ch or z. 

jirhek, to think. jirhechqua. 
waek, to eat. waéxqua. 


I. 
wagiintwi, J sow, plant. 
wagtintwichne. 
enfwi, to catch. enawichne. 
jejinteri, to know. jejinterichne. 
jehawi, to bring. (has also jehawine.) 
jechwenoni, to fold up. 
jechwenoniacherong. 
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hhachqua. wagechserdni, J make. 
wagechseronihhachqua. 
ani. hhachqua. jonochwictani, to be sick. 
jonochwachenihhachqua. 
ji. onitaji, to do your needs. 
onitajihhachqua. 
di. ung. wachtaendi, to go. wachtaendiung. 
ti. otschtar6énti, if rains. otschtarontiung. 
oO. 
0. chne. agaowo, to say. agaowéchne. 
chqua. wachiato, to write. wachiatochqua. 
chna. gano. ganochna, 
chochna. watschiro, fo angle. watschirochnochna. 
Uz. 
Pres. Perf. 
u. chne. waeracu, to pick out. waeracichne. 
enfqua, to be angry. enaquichne. 
ochne. jonnéne, to go in company. jonnenochne. 
Adverbs. 


Adverb is an indeclinable Part of Speech which being 
joined to a Noun, Verb or other Adverb, expresses some 
circumstance, quality or manner of their specification. 

Adverbs denoting circumstance are chiefly those of Place, 
Time, and Order. 


A. Of Place. 
za? where? hechtage, below, upon the ground. 
gand? where ? jnu, far off. 
gaénto, here. jnuhaga, pretty far off. 
tohne, hissi, there or here. ganohoquadi? whither ? 
wati-girak, within. ganarequadi? whether ? 
hazte, without. nunquadi, neto, thither. 
tigaquéki, everywhere. ojahoquadi, to another place. 
jachgatga, nowhere. gangiquahoquadi, to some place. 
gangiqua, somewhere. schiquadihha, } thither. 
ojahoquadi, elsewhere. hissinunquadi, 
nacu, in, within (a hole, bag.) n&cu, into it. 
gachra, above. tigoquekihoquadi, everywhere to. 
hechtage, below. zagejenerechquihoquadi, to the right 
ohento, before. hand. 
ochnfge, behind. sgejenogaratihoquadi, fo the left hand. 


sgagar&ti, on both sides. ochnagehoquadi, backwards. 
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tochsgehha, near. netonunquadi, thitherwards. 
quatoh, close by. tiotogechto, straightway. 
néto, this way. 
B. Of Time. 
pres. zadhne? when ? quatoh, immediately. 
fichke, } achso, not yet. 
ohneuchke, ° téchke, than. 
ohnequatoh, just now. gaenschikhiari, in a while, 
ganschik, } today. indefinite. zadhne? when ? 
uchgaenschik, géns, sometime. 
oras, still yet. scaenoah, slowly. 
. ohne, already. astészi, early. 
seteschdh, Jately. jgéshtschik, } early in the 
séte, tataeri, yesterday. orhaengechtschik,) morning. 
t’waehntage ohne, the day be- garachquah, /ate in the day. 
Sore yesterday. 
gajeri ne wahntage. tiotcont, always, at all times. 
ohne, four days ago. téchke, than. 


} then, at that time. jachwento, never. 


za, 
téchke, tigdte, often, many times. 


jahénisse ohne, long ago. jahénisse, long, the longest. 
. jérhae, } s ’ jahénissehaze, pretty long. 


jorhanha, gatogebha, yet. 

ojaqua, another time. ohnehe, again. 

wénto, when. orasaqua, over again. 

ojantschiérhae, the day after skataqua, but once. 
tomorrow. 

gangiquane waehntage, the first ojaqua, another time. 
days. 

garogeha, soon, in a moment. 


C. Of Order. 
tochke, than. najiéchni, yea also. 
ochnfge, thereafter. tiotiérechte, first. 
jatengajéri, at last, finally. ochnegagiinta, the last. 
schihoquadi, } Surther, 
taohne ne, moreover, 

Adverbs denoting quality or manner of the signification 
of the Noun, Verb or Adverb joined, are absolute or com- 
parative. 

1.) absolute. 
ojaneri, good, well. t’gachréchwa, broad. 
wahétke, bad, base. gatés, thick. 
gannonem, bad, heavy, dangerous. gagfchre, thin. 
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wazaenaji, fine, fair. stenschoh, something. 
tiogaja, diligent. niung, much. 
jozachnicht, bravely. iwak, short. 
scaeno, in vain. gochniso, hard, firm, strong. 
netoniocht, also, thus. gagozte, hard, dry. 
sadéwat, equal, the same. otschiwagé, sour, sharp. 
zagata, alike. owisquat, smooth. 
aquas, very. otechiano, fresh, cool, 
2.) descriptive. otori, cold. 
schnotong, deep in water. awdenge, upon the water. 
tiochses, deep in earth. gahuwagescho, a board on the water. 
tiosserong, deep in flesh. hechtagescho, a foot. 
jos iontschik, Jong. jachtentoges, not true. 
8.) certainly. 5.) interrogation. 
neto, naji, yes, yea / otgarihoni, why, wherefore, if, whether ? 
aquas neto, by all means, ochtneocht ? how ? 
toges, truly, verily. otnahote? which ? 
aquat togés, certainly. ochti, nihote? what? 
4.) Negation or prohibition. essowa, much. 
jachte, no / gajeri, enough. 
jachstennahote, nothing. ostwibha, Jitile. 
aquas jachte, not at all. hetke, high. 
jachnowaento, never. Ot? what ? 
jachochni, even not. ochtina? what is it then? 
achqui, let it alone. tohniécht ? how is it ? 
netoke? is it so ? 
jachke? is i¢ not ? 
jachgunte ? not? 
najike ? is it true ? is it so? 
tohniung ? how much ? 
6.) comparative. 
essowotschik, too much, very. 
oras, more. 
ostwihhage, Jess. 
ozitastwi, very little. 
iontschik, very long. 
netoniung, 80 much, 
niéhak, a Jitile. 
zaniocht, like as. scaenontschik, slowly. 
netoniocht, Likewise. téha, almost. 
sadejocht, even, also. tégat, kissé, perhaps. 
netoochni, } ote. hing, perhaps. 
najiochni, netohiing, } Soom 
zagata, at once, together. najihiing, a 
titschifro, they both. jachung, 
skatashoh, singly. jach4rong, 


| may be not. 
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togeshiing, may be true. 
nioh! well on / 
tschiaco, well on do your best. 
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ottiage, several. 
} somebody. 


schungifra, 
schungarati, 


Prepositions. 


A Preposition is an indeclinable word, shewing the Re- 
lation of one substantive Noun to another. 

The Onondagas use in their stead suffix to the Nouns, 
or Verbs, which in their sense comprehend such Preposi- 
tions, as: 

in and upon. 
anuwara, the head. 
anuwarfge, upon the head. 
otschischta, fire. 
otschischtacu, in the fire. 
genatschia, the kettle. 
genatschiacu, in the kettle. 


ochnecanés, water, 
ochnecage, in the water, 
geihuhatatti, the river, 
geihuhatage, in the river, 
garéchia, Heaven, 
garochiage, in Heaven, 





uchwintshia, the Earth, 
uchwuntshiage, upon ye Earth. 
ganiatare, the sea. 

ganiatarige, upon the sea. 
gahuwejéga, upon the ship. 
gahuntige, upon the plantation. 


gahuwa, the canoe. 
gahuwacu, in the canoe. 
joshiiwe, a hole. 
joshuwacu, in the hole. 
ganochsaje, the house. 
ganoschko, in the house. 


genataci, in the town. 


on, upon, gachera. 
onontachrittie, along upon the hill. 
ganochsachera, upon the house. 


ganatije, the town. 


ondnto, hill, mountain. 
onontachera, upon the hill. 


under, by the suffix ocu. 


uchwuntschiécu, under the Earth. onizquachracqua, bench, stool. 
garontécu, under the tree. onizquachrécu, under the bench or 
stool. 
garochiocu, under Heaven. ochnecacingwe, under the water. 
otschtechra, the rock. 
otschtechrécu, under the rock. 
ogechra, ashes. 
ogechrécu, under the ashes. 
zahunnatteriohattie, during the fight. 
zahojotehatie, during his labor. 
zajonteconih&tte, during the meal or eating. 
zataiochtaendioh&tte, during walking. 
orfs zahatattie, during his discourse. 
zahochiatonnie, during writing. 
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at, on, by, by the suffix acta. 
ganochsacta, by the house. onontacta, on the hiil. 
gahunticta, by the plantation. garontacta, on the tree. 
geihuhfcta, on the river. ganiataracta, by the sea. 
ganatacta, on the town. ganawate, swamps, morass. 
ganawaticta, on the swamp. ochsochratacta, on the cedar swamp. 
johte, the path. johahicta, on the path. 
onontactatic, alongside of the hill. johahactattic, alongside of the path. 
ganawatactattic, alongside of the swamp. 


Of. 
fse hochseroni, he made it anew. otdhra ganochsote, a house of brick. 
onaéja attachrote, a wall of stones. ganatajengéna tahecht, he comes from 
Philadelphia. 


over, on the other side, by the suffix ati. 
sgeihuhati, on the other side of the river. 
tschiandntati, over the hill. 
sganatati, on the other side of ye town. 
sganiatarati, over the sea. 


To, unto, the suffix ge or chne. 
zinnagarechne wagéne, I go to Zinagaree. 
sequalliséchne, to Sequallisere. 
unquehuwéchne, to the Indians, 
asseronige, to the white people. 
zathorochsaje, to his house. 
otschinochiataje wagene, I go to Otschinochiata. 
t’giatechnintera, the next to me. 
titshia technintera, the next to thee. 
thotech nuntera, the next to him. 


by, at, about. 
zatonochsaje watgachta, J returned at his house. 
toha ganaticta, near the town. 
otschischtacta hatgéta, he sits at the fire. 
t’giateranége, he sits by or with me. 
tochsgebha, near, nigh. 
tochsgehha geihuhifttie, the river is nigh. 
t6ha garrichwaehnta, nigh the end. 
aquas gancataracta, quite near the sea. 


Sor, before. 
Achson tiogaras, before night. Achso wiorhe, before day. 
&chson t’hodéni, before his birth. fchson t’hawohejfichne, before his 
death. 


Vou. xu1.—22 
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twaehntagé éhne, two days ago. ohfento zagije, I have it before me. 
&chson t’hojfichne, before he came. fchne t’jogerontiung, before it snowed, 


about, suffix actintie. 
ganochsachuntie, about the house. 
garontactuntie, about the tree. 
onontactantie, about the hill. 


on this side, gihrohoquadi. 
gahrohoquadi geihate, on this side the river. 
gahrohoquadi zanatage, on this side the town. 
gahrohoquadi onontacta, on this side the hill. 
to, towards, hoquadi. 
watewazodwa hoquadi t’ganatije, the town lies to the westward. 
t’garachquitgaenha hoquadi, eastwards, 
garochiah huhoquadi, southwards. 
atoge hoquadi, northwards. 
zaganiatare hoquadi, towards the sea. 
neto hoquadi, thitherwards. 
ganohoquadi, whereabouts, 
within. 
achso ne waehntage, within three days. 
gajeri ne jochserage, within four years. 
gajeri ne wechnitage, within four months. 
ganatacii, in or within the town. 
hactattie, without. 
ganatactattie, without the town. 








ne garihoni, therefore. 
j garihoni, as for me. 
hauha horihoni, on his account. 
through. 
ganatacid, thro’ the town. gahuntaci, thro’ the plantation. 
jochseratattie, thro’ the winter. achsontatattie, thro’ the whole night. 
s’wechnitaqueki, thro’ the whole month. 
geihuhatage waon zodho, to bathe through the river. 
; ochnage, behind. 
ochnage hdentero, he is behind. 
ohuntacnd, behind the bushes. 
garontage wahatachsechta, he hid himself behind a tree, 
tistinecharate, behind one another. 
t’hunteranégessho, they walked behind one another in a row. 


after. 
zadhne ’nt’wattequessai ’nt’wachtandi, after eating we will go. 
zadhne hawohéje, after his death, 
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zawaor hanhattie, at daybreak. 
ostwihha waorhe ’ntwachtandi, at daybreak we will set out. 


zatiodhentocte hegésqua, J was to the end of the plain. 
zatisteniatarocte, till to the end of the sea. 
zatischwuntschi6dcte, until the end of the earth. 


zajogarak, about the evening. 
gangiqua ne garachquah, about the afternoon. 
gangiqua satewachsdntha, about midnight. 
Initerjections. 
An interjection is an indeclinable word thrown into dis- 
course to signify some passion or emotion of the mind. 
1.) Joy. nio/ kiniawo! hei, hehe, 11.) calling. ki, ’st, toh, hdzqui, jith, 


nb niaw6. i, i, i, th. 
2.) Grief. Ai/ auwith / 12.) Derision. eh, uh / (onisserat, 
8.) Wonder. Nit/ qudh a, ah, awentoniat (verb) Phew how 

saniguchke satidnerong, it stinks !) 

hehe, hoho! 13.) attention. goh/ 
4.) Praise. ach, ndji, neto, toges! Respond. ot, ochti, ochtina, nio, 
5.) Aversion. eh, uh/ omisserat. mahéte, ha, ho! 
6.) exclaiming. O/ tah/ goh! concluding. tah/ now you see! 
7.) Surprise or fear. now you hear! 
8.) Imprecation. approving. aeh, naji, neto, toges. 
9.) Laughter. he, he! ho, ho! concluding in Council. juhaeh/ 
10.) silencing. Sih, dh. 

Conjunctions. 


A conjunction is an indeclinable word that joins sentences 
together and thereby shews their dependence upon one 
another. 


1.) angwa, and, too. ne wahdéni, because, since. 
jachéchni, even not. jachta, that not. 
sadéjocht, as also. negarihoni, therefore. 
zaniocht, as. 6.) jinal,; as negarihoni, that, therefore, 
zaniochtone, even as. to the end that. 
2.) disjunctive ; as aqua, but. 7.) conditional, as za, when, 80. 
8.) concessive ; as kind, though. zaohne, altho’. 
4.) adversative ; as gatogehha, jachteza, if not. 
nevertheless, yet. qua, only, (is mostly a suffix.) 
Aqua, but, 8.) ordinative or continuative. 
5.) causal; as se (suffix), than for. jatengajeri, at last. 
satgazto satochgarriaxse, ochnfge, hereafter. 


eat for you are hungry. najiochni, yea also. 
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ADDENDA. 


That the original MS. from which we have transcribed 
these pages was submitted to the late Mr. P. 8. du Ponceau, 
is evident from the following annotations signed with his 
initials “P.8.D.” [J. W. J.] 


Verbalia. 

Ganorochqua, I love. 

genorochquahdttie, I am in the situation of loving, I am about to love 
or intend to love. 

in the passive, 

Junkinorochquahattie, I am now, at this moment loved; one is now 
loving me. 

wagiu, I come. 

wagiuhdattie, I am coming. 

wagidbte, Itwork. 

wagiotehattie, I am continually at work. 

gachtaendi, I go. 

gachtaendiohditie, I am always going. 

wagenochwattani, I am sick. 

wagenochwattanihattie, I continue to be sick. 





Participles. 


In the Delaware language there are a multitude of parti- 
ciples. (See Hist. Trans. p. 416.) 

The following shows that the Onondagos can express in 
their language our figurative and even poetical ideas. 


The heart, aweriachsa 

To inflame a heart with love, Schungara aweriachsacd 
watecata, otschischtoni; aweriachsatéke 
esso-wotschik jonoréchqua garihoni. 

The straw takes fire, (entziindet sich), esthonteratéke. 

He quickly takes fire, gets angry, (Er entziindet sich heftig), 
ohne waotéke, otschisch-tontaéchqua. 

otschischta, fire. 

From Zeisberger’s Dictionary, Verbis, herz, entztinden, fever. 


It is curious that “ hearts” and “flames” should be used 
by the savages as by us, to express the passion of “love.” 


P. 8. D. 
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REGISTERS OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA PRIOR TO 1800. 


BY PHILIP SYNG PHYSICK CONNER. 


[Abstract of a paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
May 7, 1888.] 


Although a period of more than two hundred years has 
passed since the service of the Church of England was or- 
dained to be read in the Province of Pennsylvania, and one 
of nearly two hundred years since the offices of that church 
were first actually performed within her bounds, and although 
much has been written on that church’s missions, mission- 
aries, and church buildings, nothing has been said regarding 
the registers kept by those missionaries,—the record of the 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, ay, of the very existence 
of a body of churchmen; and yet, such registers were kept, 
and some of them still remain. The silence of church his- 
torians concerning this part of church history would be 
hard to explain were we not aware that this whole matter of 
registration, although enjoined by ecclesiastical authority, 
has, for the most part, been slighted and looked upon with 
indifference by both clergy and laity. And yet registration 
is a most important act and the register a most valuable 
book, for it is the proof of church existence, the evidence of 
numerical strength. 

Such, at least, the register should be; but, unfortunately, 
for the reason above stated, even without the losses and acci- 
dents of time considered, it never is this, but, at most, a 
merely partial record and chronicle of the past. And yet, 
nevertheless, it is always valuable, and hence it is that I now 
propose to give a sketch of those yet remaining from Pro- 
vincial times,—a sketch made chiefly from personal research 
and examination of the original registers, partly by corre- 
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spondence with the rectors of the old churches throughout 
the State. 

Of all the registers of the Anglican Church in Pennsyl- 
vania the oldest is that of Christ Church, Philadelphia, since 
its mission was the first to the province, commencing before 
the year 1695 by the arrival of the Rev. Richard Sewell and 
the Rev. Thomas Clayton,’ the first church being built 
under the latter’s charge in 1695, and whose register, if not 
burnt in the fire which is said to have destroyed the most of 
the oldest records, may still be hidden away somewhere in 
Maryland, for Mr. Clayton died in that province, at Sassa- 
fras. As it is, the oldest register now known of this the 
oldest parish of the Anglican Church in Pennsylvania does 
not begin until nearly a decade after the dawn of the 
eighteenth century, viz., in the year 1709, its first entry 
antedating that of Trinity, Oxford, which also opens in the 
same year. Then come the registers of St. Paul’s, Chester, 
and of St. Martin’s, Marcus Hook. St. Paul’s oldest register, 
beginning in 1704, was lost some years ago, but fortunately 
it was first copied, and its marriages, at least, may be seen 
printed in Vol. VIII., “ Penna. Archives,” 2d series. St. 
Martin’s Church has a vestry-book, commencing in the year 
1724, which contains some parochial registrations. 

St. David’s, Radnor, has an old volume with entries con- 
temporaneous with the events they record, commencing in 
1724, as, for instance, the list of persons taking the sacra- 
ment on the 23d of March said year; but its baptisms do 
not begin, strictly, until 1727, the entries of those recorded 
as having occurred in 1706 having been made long after that 
year. It has no burial register before 1800, and but one 
marriage recorded prior to that year, viz., Matthew Hughes 
to Margt. Madson, 2d August, 1737. 

From these churches on the broad Delaware we must turn 
to the picturesque Schuylkill, in whose valley at Douglass- 
ville now rises the lovely Gothic shrine of new St. Gabriel’s, 
and close at hand the ancient church and graveyard dedi- 

1 Perry’s “History of the American Episcopal Church,” Vol. I. p. 
225. 
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cated to that angel. Here we find a register commencing in 
1735, and a minute of its vestry duly recording the voluntary 
entering in of that Swedish congregation to the communion 
of the Anglican Church.’ 

And now comes a gap of fifteen years, that is, until 1750, 
before we find the opening of another register, and that 
record is the register of Gloria Dei, “ Old Swedes,” at 
Wicaco, Philadelphia, 1750. Why, this church was conse- 
crated in 1700! Had it no earlier registers? Yes, but they 
are lost, gone, no one knows where. And in the loss of these 
records has vanished the early one pertaining to St. James’s, 
Kingsessing, and Christ Church, Merion, for these two were 
long united to Gloria Dei, whose register embraced theirs. 

And so, continuing our course in imagination, we spring 
from the Delaware, inland, to Lancaster, where five years 
later, that is, in 1755, the ink lay wet upon the first page of 
St. James’s register. Then began that interesting and val- 
uable series of records embracing not only the families of 
that city for over a hundred and thirty years, but also those 
of the country for many miles around; for its rectors were 
also the ministers to other congregations formed in the 
Province, and it is from this reason that the register of 
St. James’s, in common with other “ mother churches,” is 
increased in value, for it is not only the record of one single 
parish, but also that of its associated ones, their records 
being, in many instances, at least, embraced in its register 
and not utterly lost, as has been supposed. Thus, for in- 
stance, although the old registers of St. John’s, Pequea, of 
St. Thomas’s and Bangor Church in Caernarvon, and of St. 
John’s, York, are supposed to be lost, it is evident from an 
inspection of St. James’s register that the loss is not total, 
since entries of rites performed in these places occur in it. 
Moreover, this register is valuable as recording other things 
besides marriages and the like; as, for instance, the date of 
the introduction of inoculation for the smallpox, ete. The 


1 Although embraced, under the general title of this paper, among 
Anglican churches, St. Gabriel’s, Gloria Dei, St. James’s, Kingsessing, 
and Christ, Merion, were originally of the Swedish Church. 


Pring potion. 
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first series of these registers is bound; but later and most 
interesting ones of about ninety to sixty years ago are but 
bundles of loose leaves tied up with string. 

Through the facilities here afforded me, I was enabled to 
make the discoveries regarding the value of St. James’s 
register, above noted, and “ discoveries” I think I may well 
call them; for I doubt if any outside of the church knew 
of these old volumes, while I am sure the fact of their con- 
taining records of other points, besides St. James’s records, 
supposed to be totally lost, was utterly unknown until found 
by me. And here I have the satisfaction of announcing 
another discovery,—the chest of Bangor Church, with its 
oldest deeds and records. 

This chest had long been lost, no one knew exactly where 
it was; so, after consulting with the rector, who freely gave 
me all advice and directions in his power in aid of my quest, 
I started upon it; not mounted as a knight of old, how- 
ever, but seated in a “‘ buggy” drawn by a horse and driven 
by a Mr. Cox, a convert of glowing zeal. And truly the 
pilgrimage was a pleasant one,—adown the lovely valley of 
the Conestoga, on to Pool Forge where dwelt the family of 
De Haven, some of whom it was thought could give infor- 
mation of the box. We found the ladies of the house at 
home; but, unfortunately, both were so deaf that I was in 
despair. But Mr. Cox proved equal to the occasion, making 
them understand our mission, when one of them said, 
“Yes, there is a church box somewhere in the house; you 
may find it up in the garret.” And so it proved; and soon 
[I had it unpacked, discovering no old registers, but sundry 
account-books, and ancient title-deeds. Mr. Cox, with com- 
mendable promptness, clapped the box into the wagon and 
we drove off, discoverers and recoverers most lucky, for, 
out of the number of possible hiding-places, we had gone 
straight to the right one at once. 

From Lancaster and the Conestoga Valley we must re- 
turn to the Delaware. Here, in St. Paul’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, we find the next register. It begins in 1759 (1759- 
1806), about two years before the building was finished. 
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Its marriage-list is printed in Vol. [X. of the 2d series of 
“ Penna. Archives.” 

Again we must wing our way from the great river, in- 
land, to York. Here is the register of St. John’s, begin- 
ning in 1786. 

And now a still farther point must be reached, namely, 
St. John’s Church, Carlisle. Here the register goes back 
to 1798. And now must we turn eastward, a hundred 
miles of flight lying between us and the next register. 
Straight from Carlisle to pleasant Torresdale on the Dela- 
ware, near by which we find, in All Saints’ Church, a reg- 
ister containing a single entry for the year 1799, perhaps 
like that for the year 1706 in St. David’s at Radnor, a 
record made long subsequent to the event it records. 

Of the twenty-six churches which I find were built be- 
fore the year 1800 the original registers from twelve are 
left; extracts from four of which have been printed. Of 
the other fourteen churches all is lost prior to the said 
year, excepting a printed extract of St. James’s, Perki- 
omen, beginning in 1788. We must remember, however, 
that, as several of the last-mentioned fourteen churches 
were either associated with other churches, or at least 
were served by ministers in common with others, it is 
more than likely the early records of some of them are 
embraced in the registers of the twelve churches first men- 
tioned. That such is the case in a few instances, at least, 
is certain; but, at the most, the matter saved to us in this 
way is merely partial and not consecutive; the fact being 
that through indifference and neglect many old registers 
are now lost, and, I must add, remaining ones are in im- 
minent danger of the same fate: for generally there are no 
fire-proofs to keep them in. 

Of the churches known to have possessed old registers 
now lost, I will mention, among others, St. Paul’s, at Ches- 
ter. It had a register commencing in 1704; but all that is 
now left of this record is the printed list of marriages, from 
1704 to 1733, in Vol. VIIL, “ Penna. Archives,’’ 2d series. 
A note in Christ Church Register, dated September Ist, 
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1779, and signed “S. P.,” tells us that the Rev. Mr. Combe 
having gone to England, his list of marriages for the years 
1774, ’75, ’76, ’77, and ’78 is missing. Other gaps occur; 
but notwithstanding a goodly mass of matter remains to 
this church, much of which has been printed, viz., the 
marriages from 1709 to 1806, in the “ Penna. Archives,” 
2d series, Vol. VIII.; the burials, from 1709 to 1760, in the 
PENNSYLVANIA MaGazINE, commencing in Vol. I, and the 
baptisms are soon to appear in the same journal. Of Gloria 
Dei, all before 1750 are lost; but from that date down the 
original registers remain, parts of which have been printed, 
viz., the marriages from 1750 to 1810, in “ Penna. Archives,” 
2d series, Vol. VIII., and also in a separate volume by Mr. 
Park McFarland, Jr., who also possesses copies of the bap- 
tisms, burials, and epitaphs. The old records of St. James’s, 
Bristol, were stolen to prevent their evidence in a lawsuit. 
Those of St. Thomas’s, White Marsh, were destroyed in the 
Revolution, as the following citation shows: “ April 17th, 
1786, ordered that . . . proper books be provided for 
keeping the registers of this parish, the old books and reg- 
isters having been destroyed during the late war.” This 
quotation is printed by Bean, in his “‘ History of Montgomery 
County,” published in 1884, when it seems the record-book 
from which it was taken was extant, as well as another vol- 
ume dating from 1742 to 1766. Both of these books have 
since disappeared. Bean also states that the “ records” of 
St. James’s, Perkiomen, begin in 1730; of these the parish 
registrations have all been lost, down to 1800; however, 
before that happened a list of marriages, from 1788 to 1810, . 
was copied and may be seen printed in “ Penna. Archives,” 
2d series, Vol. [X. I have already spoken of St. Paul’s, 
Chester. I must add the case of St. John’s, Concord, in 
the same county of Delaware. Its old record-books were 
shuffled about until, like a spent pack of cards, there were 
none left to deal. On one of their last fragments is written: 
“ The first part of this book, having met with an ill accident, 
is left with William Pierce, if any one desires to examine 
them.” All are now lost. It is the same with the early 
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records of St. John’s, New London, in the neighboring 
county of Chester. Its present register begins in 1824, 
and in it are extracts showing that the parish possessed 
records at least as old as 1741. 

From the above review it will be seen that out of the 
dozen old registers left but four have been even partially 
printed ; thus eight remain with nothing between them and 
utter loss in case of flood or fire. I will give their names, 
viz., Trinity, Oxford; All Saints’, Torresdale; St. David’s, 
Radnor; St. Martin’s, St. James’s, Lancaster; St. Gabriel’s, 
St. John’s, York; and St. John’s, Carlisle. 

And now, in conclusion, I wish to ask whether the church 
will remain passive and indifferent to the fate of these 
records of her early flock? ‘Will the thousands of to-day 
permit the memory of their ancient few to depart forever? 
The few, truly, naught now among living men; but just as 
truly the founders of your church, the chain that binds you 
to it in unbroken succession, the actual progenitors of many, 
the spiritual fathers of all. 

If the few volumes that contain the records of the chief 
events in the lives of these your forefathers are to quietly 
disappear and all memory of them to depart forever, then 
continue to allow these frail books to remain as at present, 
scattered over the face of the State, subject to every accident, 
liable at any moment to total destruction by fire. But if, on 
the contrary, you have due regard for the memory of these 
who ploughed the field from which you reap, due reverence 
for those who, though now dead, lived for you; you, the 
living churchmen of to-day, will arise from such wasting 
inaction, and with united effort strive to save and preserve 
these records of your past. And in doing this you will not 
be setting an example, for the chance of that is lost, but 
merely following one already set; for here, within your 
bounds, by a people decrescent, not like you, increscent, is 
this already done; not only has a place been designated for 
the deposit of the ancient records of the Friends, but, in 
addition, reverent and loving hands, supported by contribu- 
tions from the funds of this society, have copied the great 
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body of their registers; volumes of them are in the library 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It is the same 
with the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians; each has 
either deposited many of its old records in a safe place, or 
else is engaged in preserving the same by copying and print- 
ing. Surely it is time for our church to save the remnant of 
her registers. If not done now, to-morrow there will be none 
to save. 

I am aware that the church has a place appointed for the 
reception and storage of her records in this city; I refer to 
the room in the Episcopal Academy; but the place is not 
fit for such a purpose, a bare apartment in which the docu- 
ments received are, perforce, but piled in promiscuous 
bundles on the floor, subject to sudden destruction, for the 
building is not fire-proof. Considering the character of this 
building, it is fortunate, after all, that no registers have 
come to it, the mass of papers being printed journals of the 
diocese. 

The further use of this unfit place, as a muniment room, 
would be derogatory to the character of churchmen, so far 
as prudence is concerned. If the great body of members 
is still unable to afford the erection of a proper building 
for the preservation of the church archives, it can, at least, 
choose some safe place of deposit for original documents 
and registers from among the many fire-proof buildings of 
our city. Such a building is within a few doors of the 
present unfit place. I allude to the fire-proof library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. If those vestries pos- 
sessing old registers would send them to the said society, it 
would receive them on deposit subject to the recall of the 
vestries. 

Thus, while the records would be in a place safe from fire 
and damp, and where transcripts of them could be easily 
made, they, nevertheless, would not cease to be the property 
of the parish whence they came, and recoverable at the will 
of its vestry. 

The charge and preservation of ancient manuscripts is 
one of the chief objects for which the Society exists; hence, 
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to avail itself of this advantage should be the immediate 
object of the church in regard to her old registers. And 
therefore it is that I now respectfully but earnestly sug- 
gest that action be taken at once by the clergy and laity 
to collect and place these records in the keeping of the said 
Society. 

So far I have appealed to the members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; but it must not be inferred that they are 
the only people interested in the saving and preserving of 
these records. By no means; on the contrary, the great 
body of Pennsylvanians, each one and all, are more or less 
concerned in the matter, irrespective of sect; for with us— 
a free and enlightened people, by whom Christianity is es- 
teemed above sectarianism, and the teachings of reason and 
conscience held superior to mere dogma—no family is 
blindly bound to any one form of the Christian religion, but 
each generation follows that one deemed by it the best; 
hence, in the lapse of years, there may be much changing 
about among the various denominations, and hence, if any 
interest at all is felt in family-records, these records must be 
searched for amid a variety of religious bodies. 

With grateful feelings and thanks to the clergy for the 
kind assistance afforded to me during my researches, and 
with the repeated recommendation to them and to my brother 
Pennsylvanians of every sect, that these records, which are 
valuable to all of us, be placed in safety, I close this earnest 
appeal. 
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MUSTER-ROLLS OF MARINES AND ARTILLERY 
COMMANDED BY CAPT. ISAAC CRAIG, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, IN 1775 AND 1778. 


We are indebted to Isaac Craig, Esq., of Alleghany, Pa., 
for the following copies from the originals in his possession, 
of muster-rolls of companies commanded by his grand- 
father, Major Isaac Craig, during the War for Independence, 
and an inventory of the stores captured at Forts Nassau 
and Montague, New Providence, W.I. The latter differs 
somewhat from that published by order of Congress. Ma- 
jor Craig, a distinguished soldier and citizen of Pennsylva- 
nia, was born near Hillsborough, County Down, Ireland, in 
1741, and emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1765, settling in 
Philadelphia. In November of 1775, he was appointed 
lieutenant of marines in the navy, then being fitted out, 
and served ten months on the brig “‘ Andrew Doria,” com- 
manded by the gallant Nicholas Biddle. He was pres- 
ent at the capture of Forts Nassau and Montague, the 
cannon from which were subsequently used in the forts on 
the Delaware and in Rhode Island. Commissioned a cap- 
tain, 22d October, 1777. In November following, with the 
marine corps he was ordered to join the army to do duty as 
infantry. Retiring from the marine corps, on 3d March, 
1777, he was appointed a captain in Col. Thomas Proctor’s 
regiment of artillery, and promoted major in October of 
1781, serving to the end of the war. He participated in 
the battles of Trenton, Monmouth, Brandywine (where he 
was severely wounded), and Germantown; commanded the 
fort at Billingsport, and joined Gen. Sullivan’s expedition 
against the Indians of Western New York. He was one 
of the original members of the Pennsylvania Society of 
the Cincinnati. Major Craig died near Pittsburg 14th 
May, 1826. [Ep. Penna. Maa.] 
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MUSTER ROLL OF CAPTAIN CRAIGS COMPANY OF MARINES—PHILADELPHIA 19m DECEMBER, 17765. 
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Size 
Mens Names Age When Inlisted | Where Inlisted What Country born By Trade 
feet | inches 
Patrick Crawford.........-sessesss 30 6 exece 9% Dect 75 | Philadelphia, Ireland Labourer, on Furlough. 
William Steward....cssccseccssseeee 19| 5] 9 10% Dect 1775 | Philadelphia, | Philadelphia, Breeches Maker. 
Henry Javet. 28 5 18% Do. Do. | Philadelphia, Switzer Land, Servant. 
WiL1™ WO0G.. ...cccceeseeceseesecseroees pt 5 8% 10% Do. Do. Philadelphia, Ireland, Labourer 
John Nortan 28 5 8 18% Do. Do. Do. New England, Carpenter. 
Thom* Byrnes.......... 19 5 8 9% Do. Do. | Philadelphia, Ireland, Docter. 
Sam! Johnson. 24 5 ™% 9% Do. Do. | Philadelphia, Chester County, Brass founder. 
Pat* Kenney... 23 5 7 18% Do. Do. Do. Ireland Brick Layer. 
Henry Frazier.. 40 5 6} 10% Do. Do. Do. Holland, House Carpenter. 
Sam! Harvey.....ccccccseessserseseseess 21 5 12% Do. Do. Do. Christien, Cooper. 
John MeNe 19 5 9% Do. Do, Do. Ireland, Cooper. 
John Porreet. 35 5 9% Do. Do. Do. Britain, Jewiler. 
Simon Harwo0d...........-0.00+ esses 30 5 A, 13% Do. Do. Do. Philade iphia, Labourer. 
Jam! Stev: 33 5 6 11% Do. Do. Do. North Britain, Mason—Discharged 19th Dect 75. 
John Collins JUN®.....crecesreese 21 5 15% Do. Do. | Willmenton, Brandy Wine, Cooper. 
Jam!‘ Williams 18 5 13% Do. Do. Philadelphia, Brittain, Labourer. 
Jam* Campbell 80 5 7 18% Do. Do. Do. Ireland, Do. 
Isaac Dewees. 25 5 5 15% Do. Do, Do. Kent County, Delaware, | Cabinet maker. 
Will™ Hopkins 27 5 5 9% Do. Do, Do. New England, Baker. 
And¥ Scott 25 5 5 11% Do. Do. Do. Ireland, Barber. 
John Collins Sen"... ssscccesscceeee 2 | 5 | 5% | 14% Do. Do. Do. Do. Labourer 
Rich¢ Owens. 22 5 5 13% Do, Do. Do. Chester County, Do. 
Fred* Roughman............+sseeeee 30 5 5 11% Do. Do. Do. Germany, Hosier. 
Edwé Leo. 35 5 5 15% Do. Do. Do. Ireland, Butcher. 
Benj Tate 19 5 5 10% Do. Do. Do. Dover, Taylor. 
Ch: Warren 26 5 4) 18 Do. Do. Do. Treland, Weaver. 
Thom Mitchell 19 5 4 9% Do. Do. Do. Britain, Miller. 
Will™ Haislop 28 5 4 13% Do. Do. Do. Do. Painter. 
Jam! Kite.........e00 18 5 4 13% Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
David Clarke 24 5 4 9% Do. Do. Do. Ireland, Wool comber. 
Will™ Lock 20 5 12% Do. Do. Do. Britain, Taylor. 
Fred* Bowman 32 5 11% Do. Do. Do. Germany, Carpenter. 
Will™ Skinnell. 30 5 3 9% Do. Do. Do. Ireland. Brick Layer. 
John Boh p) 5 A 19% Do. Do. Do. Do. Barber. 
John Fraycie 
Mich! GoodMan.,...........seeseeseeees 
JOHN ThOMSON ...000.0eeeesereee sence 83 Effective 
James M: : 11 Dotto 224 Dec 
Arch* Neilson..... eose — 
Thom® Macaual)........erccccceeeees 44 
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Muster-Rolls of Marines and Artillery. 
PROOF OF THE EFFECTIVES. 
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We do Swear that the within Muster Roll is a True State of the Com- 
pany withou Fraud to these United States, or to any Individual according 
to the best of our Knowledge ISAAC CRAIG Capt. Artillery 

JAMES LLOYD Lt. A. 

Sworn before Me this 14th day of September 

B. ARNOLD M. Genl 


Inventory of Stores gc. taken out of Forts Nassau ¢ Montague 
‘= Pievidence Mann 34 & Zth 776° 
46 Iron Cannon. ) 
390—74 Inch Shells. 
2981—5} Do. Do. 
1966—4} Do. Do. 
140 Hand Granadoes 
9831—Round Shot from 24 Ib. to 6 Ib. 
154 Bolt & dbl. headed Shot. 
11 Canister Grape Do. 
2—6 Inch Mortars. 


2—54 Do. Do. 

4—7 Do. Do. 

2—11 Do. Do. 400 W‘ each. 

5—4 Do. Do. 
46 Rammers & Worms. | Fort Nassau. 
46 Copper Laddles. 


1 Cannon Scraper. 
5 Old Copper Measures. 
24 Barrells Powder. 
220 Cannon Trucks. 
407 Copper Hoops. 
1 Broken Bell. 
1Good Do. (large.) 
2 Boxes Tallow Candles. 
4 Barrels Flour. 
1 Sun Dial. 
816 Fuzees. 
12 Mortar Beds. J 
Vou. x11.—23 
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5—24 p* Cannon. 7 
6—12 do. do. 
1—9 do. do. 
1240 Round Shot 18”: to 6” 
121—6 Inch Shells. 
81 Carriage Trucks. a 
2 Copper Measures. 
22 Copper Hoops. 
1 Worm & 1 Ladle. 
Some old Copper & Lead. J 
Am‘ of dry Goods, 
£3855 ,8 ,5t Sterling 





Extracts from a letter from Commander Hopkins of the 
American fleet to the President of Congress, dated on board 
the ship “ Alfred,” New London Harbor, April 9, 1776: 
“When I put to sea, on the 17th of February from Cape 
Henlopen, not thinking we were in a condition to keep on a 
cold coast, I appointed our rendezvous at Abacco, one of the 
Bahama islands. 

“T arrived at the rendezvous in order to wait for them 
fifteen days, agreeable to orders. I then formed an expe- 
dition against New Providence, which I put in execution 
the third of March, by landing two hundred Marines under 
the command of Capt. Nichols and fifty sailors under the 
command of Lieutenant Weaver of the Cabot, who was well 
acquainted there.” 














ROBERT IBBETSON. 
BY ROBERT PATTERSON ROBINS, M.D. 


In my short sketch of Colonel James Coultas,’ the state- 
ment is made that Robert Ibbetson, the brother-in-law of 
Coultas, the father of the wife of George Gray, was British 
consul at Lisbon in 1766. By a curious coincidence, in 
the same number of the Magaztnz, this same statement is 
repeated by Dr. Egle in his sketch of George Gray,’ with 
the trifling difference that he makes Ibbetson’s Christian 
name William instead of Robert. In making my notes on 
Tbbetson I followed the short biographical notice of George 
Gray in the “ Pennsylvania Archives,”’* and I think it prob- 
able that Dr. Egle’s information came from the same source. 
The statement, however, has thus gained considerable cur- 
rency, and having found it to be inaccurate, I desire to 
correct it as soon as may be. 

The records of the Friends’ Monthly Meetings, and the 
copies of their Certificates preserved in the library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, afford us some little in- 
formation, and from them I have mainly drawn the facts 
which I am about to set down, although I must also ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to the manuscript notes of my 
cousin, General Thomas L. Kane, whose researches upon 
all subjects relating to genealogy were painstaking and 
accurate. 

We know but little of the early life of Robert Ibbetson 
save that he was a Dissenter, born at Leeds, and presum- 
ably of the respectable family of which another branch is 
settled at Denton Park, Yorkshire. Family tradition has it 
that it was not until middle-life that he became a follower 
of George Fox, but the certificate of dismissal about to be 


1 Penna. MAG. OF Hist. AND BroG., Vol. XI., No. 1, foot-note to p. 50. 
3 Ibid., p. 78. 5“ Pennsylvania Archives,” 2d §., Vol. I. p. 11. 






































356 Robert Ibbetson. 





quoted shows that he became a member of the Society of 
Friends, removed to London, and in 1749 emigrated to 
Philadelphia. His brother-in-law, Colonel Coultas, had by 
this time built his house, Whitby Hall, near the Darby 
road, and this evidently determined Ibbetson in his choice 
of a residence, for the minutes of the Darby Meeting show 
that “ Robert Ibyson, wife and children were received from 
Peel Meeting, London, 6, 2. 1749.”? 

After the marriage of his daughter, in 1752, he decided 
to remove to Philadelphia, and he was accordingly dismissed 
to the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 4, 4, 1753.2 The 
certificate of his dismissal has been preserved,’ and reads 
as follows : 


“From our Monthly Meeting held at Darby the 4" 4 mo. 
1753. 

“To friends of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 

“‘ Dear friends Our friends Robert Ibeson and his wife re- 
quest* of us a few lines to you on behalf of themselves and 
son in order to be more immediately under your care we 
therefore inform you that some years since they came well 
recommended to us from London & may likewise on their 
behalf certifie you that on enquiry we do not find but that 
their conduct & conversation has been answerable thereto 
frequenters of our religious meetings as friends in unity 
with us for whose growth and increase in the knowledge of 
the Truth we have earnest desires we recommend them to 
your Christian care and oversight with their son a youth & 
an apprentice in your city & subscribe our selves your frd* 
Brethren & Sisters in the Truth 

“Signed in and on behalf of our said meeting by 

“ Thomas Fell Enoch Bonsall Sarah Sellers Samuel Sellers 
Samuel Buntin Mary Smith Nath” Gibson Aron Hibbard &c. 
Eliz* Fell & others.” 


After a brief sojourn in Philadelphia, Robert Ibbetson 
died, was buried 2, 6, 1756,‘ and his will was probated on 
the 23d of the same month. In this will he mentions his 
wife, Margaret, his children, William and Martha, his 
brother Richard, and the children of his deceased brother 
1 Records of the Darby Monthly Meeting. ® Thid. 


5 Philadelphia Monthly Meetings,—Certificates of Removal, page 233. 
* Philadelphia Monthly Meetings,— Record of Births and Burials, page 348. 
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Hugh and his deceased sister Ann. He had married, in 
England, Margaret Coultas, daughter of Henry and Marga- 
ret (Chapman) Coultas, of Whitby, Yorkshire, and sister of 
Colonel James Coultas, High Sheriff of Philadelphia, 1755- 
1758, and by this marriage he had two children.’ 

(1) William, mentioned in the Darby Meeting certificate 
as an apprentice in Philadelphia, returned to England, and 
in 1768 was a merchant at Dartmouth.” 

(2) Martha, who was married, November 25, 1752,° to 
George Gray, of Gray’s Ferry, “ according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England,” as the family Bible 
puts it. This departure from the customs of the Friends 
required explanation, which was given several years after- 
wards, as appears from the following certificate :* 


“From our Monthly Meeting held at Darby the 5" day 
of the 2d month 1755 

“To Friends of Philadelphia Monthly meeting 

“ Dear Friends 

“‘ Martha Gray the bearer hereof desired a few lines to you 
as a certificate. We therefore inform you that She came 
recommended to us from London with her parents & almost 
ever since has lived within the verge of your meeting for 
which reason we can say little as to her conduct and con- 
versationf but refer to your better knowledge of her but so far 
we may acquaint you that at our last meeting She made sat- 
isfaction for her outgoing in marriage, as a member of our 
Meeting we recommend her to your Christian care & over- 
sight, and as we are informed that in her very young yeares 
she received the Truth in the love of it our desires are that 
her fruit may be unto holiness the end thereof is everlasting 
life. With the Salutation of Love we conclude your friends 


Abraham Bonsall clerk, Sarah 
* Signed in & on behalf 
of our said Meeting by 


Sellers, Eliz* Fell Rebecca Davis, 
Ann Bonsall, Hanna Wood, and 
many more.” 


George Gray died in 1800, his wife having predeceased 
him. They left issue. 

? General T. L. Kane’s manuscript notes. ? Thid. 

* At Christ Church, Philadelphia. (See “ Pennsylvania Marriages,” 


Vol. L, page 105.) 
* Philadelphia Monthly Meetings,—Certificates of Removal, page 240. 
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There can be no doubt as to the identity of the Robert 
Ibbetson of the above certificates with the Robert Ibbetson 
whose daughter married George Gray, and as he undoubt- 
edly was the same whose will was probated in 1756, it is 
manifestly impossible that he should have been British 
consul at Lisbon in 1766. But I think it highly probable 
that his son, William Ibbetson, who re-emigrated to Eng- 
_land, and was settled at Dartmouth in 1768, was the Eng- 
lish representative at Lisbon, and that it was from this fact 
that the confusion arose. Of this, however, I have no 
proof, and I am content to allow the matter to remain in 
abeyance. 

















THE RED LION INN. 
BENSALEM TOWNSHIP, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA. 


[Abstract of a paper prepared by Mr. William J. Buck and read at 
the meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society, 17th July, 1888.] 


The first highway used for travel by land was the route 
leading northeastwards from the present city of Philadel- 
phia to the Falls of Delaware, where is now Trenton. In 
1677, we find it called the “King’s Path,” whereof the 
court at Upland appointed, March 14th, 1681,-Clause John- 
son to be overseer “from Poquessink Creek to Samuel 
Cliff's,” at the present Bristol borough, and John Arkaman 
from thence to the Falls ; they being required to “ repair the 
highways within their respective precincts, which is to be 
done before the last day of May.” William Penn writes 
from Pennsbury to his secretary, James Logan, in Philadel- 
phia, the 22d of the 6th-month, 1700, to “urge the jus- 
tices about the bridge at Pennepecka and Poquessin, forth- 
with for a carriage, or I cannot come down.” These ex- 
tracts reveal to us the early condition of affairs respecting 
travel in this vicinity. After the use of this ancient high- 
way for upwards of half a century, Philip Amos, in 1730, 
determined to set up an inn, and applied for a license to 
keep a public-house “ near Poquessing Creek, on the high- 
way from Philadelphia to Bristol,” which later was given 
the name of the Red Lion. 

After his death we know that his widow, Ann Amos, in 
1744, received a license to keep the same, there being at 
this date but one other public-house in the township. From 
the colonial records we learn that on the 5th of April, 1747, 
a resurvey of the road was made “ from Philadelphia to Po- 
quessing creek, and over it to the Widow Amos’, being 
eleven and three-quarters miles from the city.” Nicholas 
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Scull, on his map of the Province, published in 1759, notes 
“Widow Amos;” also, William Scull on his map of 1770, 
and Reading Howell, on his large township map of Penn- 
sylvania, published in 1792, calls it “The Red Lion.” 

Henry Tomlinson, an old resident of Bensalem (where 
he died in April, 1800, aged 79 years), for upwards of forty 
years kept a journal, noting therein the principal occur- 
rences of his neighborhood, to which we are indebted for 
the following interesting facts : 

“October 30th, 1763, there was a smart shock of an 
earthquake. 

“May 18th, 1775, Joseph Cox went to learn the military 
exercise at Red Lion. 

“ August 5th, a great muster among the soldiers. 

“ June 24th, 1777, two soldiers took away two of my 
horses out of the plow. 

“ January 4th, 1778, the soldiers took away from me two 
cattle. 

‘March 6th, much wheat and hay burnt by the soldiers. 

** March 15th, a horse taken by the soldiers. 

“ March 27th, a mare taken for the use of the Conti- 
nental army. 

“ April 17th, all night the English ranging to Bristol and 
Bensalem. 

“ August 17th, 1780, had a horse taken out of the plow 
for the army wagons.” 

As Mr. Tomlinson relates, the people of this vicinity 
during the Revolution suffered severely from the maraud- 
ing parties of the hostile forces. It was between the Red 
Lion and Dunk’s Ferry that General Lacey destroyed a 
large quantity of forage in the beginning of March, 1778, to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the British while in 
possession of Philadelphia. 

Benjamin Loxley, captain of the Philadelphia artillery, 
on his march to Amboy, makes the following remarks in 
his journal, under date of March 22d, 1776: ‘That they 
had started from Frankford at four o’clock in the morning 
and arrived at the Red Lion by nine, where they halted and 
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ordered breakfast, which the landlord refused supplying, 
stating he had not enough bread for five men; that he won- 
dered how he could expect it for one hundred.” During 
the Revolution, distinguished men sought accomodation at 
the Red Lion as they journeyed to Philadelphia while it 
served as the national capital: as members of Congress 
from Massachusetts, Messrs. Bowdoin, Cushing, Robert 
Treat Payne, Samuel Adams, and John Adams. The latter 
mentions in his diary as stopping here, August 29, 1774, 
again December 9, 1775, and October 13, 1776. 

Washington, the 28th of August, 1781, with the com- 
bined French and American army, suddenly left the vicinity 
of New York, which he had threatened to attack, for the 
purpose of investing Yorktown and compelling Cornwallis 
to surrender. Henry Tomlinson states in his journal that 
the army passed through Bensalem August 30th, and that 
“General Washington went to Philadelphia, escorted by 
forty or fifty men, who rode sword in hand as a guard.” It 
was this night, that a portion of the army encamped at the 
Red Lion, a locality favorable for the encampment of a large 
army. 

The turnpike from Philadelphia to Trenton was com- 
menced in 1803, and in the following year finished to the 
Poquessing, but from the Red Lion to its termination, at Mor- 
risville, not until about 1813. The Hall family are now the 
proprietors in the third generation of this ancient hostelry. 
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362 Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 


RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
BAPTISMS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


[Philadelphia September the 14: a. do. 1710—The Clarks buck of 
accounts of the churg of Ingland In philadelphia Cept by him to 
Passefie and Sartyfie baptised bans published marreg and burialls from 
the year a domy : 1710 for the Publick good of the afore Said Church In 
Philadelphia In amaraca. by me Johnathon ashton Clack of the curch of 
Ingland in philadelphia in penselvania.] 


1758 April 2 Abercrombie James, s. of James and Margaret, b. Jan. 
26 1758 
1711 Jan. 2 Abbett John s. Joseph and Mary 2 weeks 
1710 Oct. 7 Abbott Thomas s. Joseph and Mary... 
1712 Dec. 28 Mary d. Joseph ... 1 day 
1788 Feb. 8 Rachel d. Richard and Sarah 3 days 
June 4 Acre Susannah d. Henry and Hannah 4 days 
1737 Jan. 18 Actis Sarah d. Tarver and Elizabeth 11 years 
Jan. 18 Mary d. Tarver and Elizabeth 9 years 
Jan. 18 Johns. Tarver and Elizabeth 2 years 
Feb. 18 Johns. Tarver and Elizabeth 3 weeks 
1758 Jan. 22 Adam William s. William Jan. 13. 1757 
1730 Aug. 28 Adams Elizabeth d. William and Rachel 5 mo. 3 weeks 
1732 June 25 Margaret d. William and Rachel 8 months 
1738 Nov. 25 William s. William and Rachel 4 mo. 1 week 
1785 June 21 Johns. William and Rachel 4 days 
1737 Nov. 18 Alexander s. William and Rachel 1 month 
1740 Feb. 25 Charles s. William and Rachel 5 months 
1741 Dec. 26 Salomea d. William and Rachel 3 months 
1743 Dec. 26 Rachel d. William and Rachel 3 months 18 days 
1744 Oct. 14 Mary d. William and Elizabeth 7 months 5 days 
1745 June 16 John William s. Wm. and Elizabeth June 11 1745 
Aug. 18 Roberts. William and Rachel July 6 1745 
1749 Mch. 5 William s. William and Elizabeth Feby. 6 1749 
1752 Nov. 19 Hannah d. George and Catherine Oct. 5 1752 
1754 Aug. 8 William s. William and Martha May 9 1754 
1754 Aug. 18 Adams George s. William and Elizabeth July 28 1754 
1755 Nov. 26 Elizabeth d. William and Martha Nov. 2 1754 











1757 July 6 
Nov. 4 
1758 July 28 
Nov. 16 
1759 June 7 
Sept. 16 
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Elizabeth d. William and Elizabeth June 8 1757 
Mary d. Alexander and Mary Jan. 11 1757 

Ann d. Giles and Elizabeth Nov. 21 1757 

Rachel d. William and Rachel June 22 1758 
Mary d. Robert and Mary Dec. 1 1757 

Charles Henry s. Alex. and Mary Aug. 17 1759 
Robert s. Robert and Martha June 25 1759 


1750 April 15 Adamson Anthony s. Anthony and Dorothy Aug. 27 1749 
1742 Dec. 11 Aedes Mary d. Robert and Ann 4 months 


Dec. 11 


Ann adult 


1727 Jan. 29 Afflick William s. Willyam and Ann 2 yrs. 2 mo. 


1730 July 24 
July 24 


Owen s. William and Ann 2 years 7 months 
Elizabeth d. Willyam and Ann 6 weeks 


1742 April 19 Albright Elias s. Anthony and Catherine 3 weeks 


1746 Oct. 18 


Hannah d. George and Mary Oct. 5 1746 


1721 July 30 Aldridge Rebecca d. Peter and Elizabeth ... 


1759 June 1 


Timothy s. William and Catherine April 3 1759 


1757 July 30 Alridge Robert s. Timothy and Katherine July 11 1757 
1742 June 25 Alemby James s. John and Mary... 
1716 Dec. 21 Allen Elizabeth d. George and Dorothy ... 


1720 Oct. 9 
1725 Aug. 6 

Aug. 6 
1742 Feb. 15 

July 28 
1748 May 25 
1744 April 10 
1745 Sep. 18 
1746 Dec. 27 
1758 Jan. 1 
1759 Sep. 23 
1748 Nov. 
1746 May 28 
1746 May 28 
1726 Dec. 
1728 Dec. 5 
1780 Mch. 18 
1782 April 24 
1733 Sept. 27 
1734 Oct. 27 
1786 April 28 
1739 June 29 
17483 Dec. 30 
1746 Aug. 13 


George s. George and Dorothy .. . 

William s. George and Dorothy 6 weeks 
Sarah d. George and Dorothy 3 years 

Lydia d. Richard and Rebecca 3 weeks 2 days 
Sarah d. William and Eliza 6 weeks 

Hannah d. Richard and Rebecca 3 weeks 4 days 
William s, Richard and Rebecca 15 days 
Rebecca d. Richard and Rebecca Aug. 25 1745 
John s. Richard and Rebecca Dec. 12 1746 
John s. Thomas and Hannah Dec. 29 1757 
William s. George and Susannah Aug. 29 1759 


27 Allston Joseph s, Joseph and Judith 10 weeks 


Rowland s. Joseph and Judith April 23 1745 
Mary d. Joseph and Judith March 5 1744 


2 Anderson Hannah d. Capt. Lawrence and Susannah... 


Susannah d. Capt. Lawrence and Susannah 7 weeks 
John s. John and Elizabeth 2 weeks 

Mary d. Lawrence and Susannah 2 days 

Jane d. John and Elizabeth 18 months 

Jane d. James and Sarah 2 years 2 months 

Jane d. William and Jane 20 months 

James s. James and Eleanor 2 weeks 

Laurence s. Laurence and Abigail 1 month 18 days 
Abigail wife Capt. Laurence Jr... . 


1717 June 4 Andrews Ann d. Thomas and Abigail 1 year 1 month 


1721 Dec. 25 


Susannah d. Vidle... 
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1754 July 4 Christopher s. Joseph and Mary Jan. 1 1753 
July 4 Josephs. Joseph and Mary June 16 1754 
1741 Sep. 26 Angel Mary d. John and Rebecca 2 months 3 days 
1782 Nov. 26 Annis Mary d. William and Patience 10 weeks 
1736 Dec. 16 Sarah d. William and Patience 2 years 6 months 
Dec. 16 Ann d. William and Patience 10 months 
1746 April27 John William s. William and Susannah Nov. 14 1745 
1748 April26 Susannah d. William and Susannah Jan. 29 1748 
1714 Mch. 7 Anthony Stephen s. Richard and Sarah 2 weeks 
1716 May 20 Charles s. Richard and Sarah 4 days 
1720 Jan. 24 Sarah d. Richard and Sarah... 
1722 Nov. 10 Elizabeth d. Richard and Sarah... 
1714 April 5 Antrobus Mary d. Joseph and Elizabeth 1 month 
1717 Feb. 15 Elizabeth d. Joseph and Elizabeth 10 months 
1731 Jan. 24 Ap Evan Susannah d. Margaret 2 years 
Jan. 24 Margaret d. Margaret 2 years 
1753 May 18 Ap Owen John s. Samuel and Hannah April 26 1751 
May 18 Samuel s. Samuel and Hannah Nov. 16 1752 
1754 Dec. 19 Hannah d. Samuel and Hannah Dec. 7 1754 
1758 Mch. 8 Mary d. Samuel and Hannah Feb. 7 1758 
1727 Oct. 15 Appleton Joseph s. Cornelius and Jane 7 months 
1733 Feb. 6 Hester d. John and Alice 5 years 6 weeks 
Feb. 6 Stephens. John and Alice 5 weeks 
1744 Mch.11 John, adopted s., James and Elizabeth 7 years 
1743 Oct. 9 Ares Catherine d. John and Eloner 4 weeks 
1742 July 11 Arils George s. John and Mary 3 weeks 2 days 
1738 Sep. 6 Aris Sarah d. John and Mary 2 weeks 
1747 Jan. 21. Mary d. John and Mary Jan. 19 1746 
1758 Mch. 8 Anthonys. Peter and Lucretia Hodgkinson Dec. 24 1751 
1759 Oct. 7 Arkle William s. Thomas and Mary Aug. 22 1759 
1741 Jan. 19 Armstrong Stephen s. John and Elanor 7 days 
1787 May 18 Arnold Alice d. John and Sarah 7 months 
June 12 Arping Richard s. Richard and Anne 4 months 
1757 Nov. 9 Arty Catherine d. Thomas and Mary July 31 1755 
Nov. 9 Johns. Thomas and Mary July 14 1757 
1781 Aug. 26 Asbrook Mary d. James and Elizabeth 8 weeks 
1749 Dec. 14 Ash James s. Henry and Rebecca Dec. 9 1749 
1750 April 29 Roberts. William and Anne April 15 1750 
1752 Dec. 24 Johns. William and Anne Aug. 19 1752 
1755 May 16 Mary d. William and Anne April 7 1755 
July 27 Mary d. Henry and Rebecca June 16 1754 
1756 Mch.11 Henry s. Henry and Rebecca Feb. 8 1756 
1758 June 4 Joseph s. Henry and Rebecca May 21 1758 
1732 June 6 Ashbey Mercy d. James and Mary 5 months 
1713 Sept. 4 Ashborn Elizabeth d. John and Mary 1 month 
1728 Aug. 15 Ashburn Richard s. Martin and Elizabeth 1 month 
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1726 Sept. 18 Ashmore Thomas s. Edward and Prissilla Sept. 9 1726 
1729 April 16 Asheton Ralph s. Ralph and Susannah 1 month 


1781 Sept. 17 
1788 Feb. 8 
1735 Nov. 28 
1786 July 31 
1737 July 29 
1740 Oct. 31 

Nov, 31 


Robert s. Ralph and Susannah 5 weeks 
William s. Ralph and Susannah 1 month 3 days 
Jonathan s. John and Mary 3 weeks 

Ralph s. Ralph and Susannah 6 weeks 

Thomas s. Ralph and Susannah 2 months 
Margaret d. Ralph and Susannah 11 weeks 
Margaret d. Ralph and Susannah 11 weeks 


1709 June 19 Ashton Issaac s. Jonathan and Hannah 2 months 


1711 July 3 
17138 Sept. 13 
1720 Jan. 1 
1728 Mch. 27 
1726 June 15 
1731 Aug. 24 
1786 Dec. 21 

Dec. 21 
1788 June 15 
1739 June 9 

July 30 
1740 Aug. 18 
1741 Mch, 22 
1745 April 25 

April 25 
1746 April 9 
1735 Nov. 


John s. Jonathan and Hannah... 
Hannah d. Jonathan and Hannah 1 week 
Susannah w. Ralph... 

Robert s. William ... 

Robert s. Ralph and Susannah ... 
Richard s. Richard and Mary 7 months 
William s. Isaac and Sarah 2 years 6 months 
John s. Isaac and Sarah 10 months 
James s. John and Margaret 1 day 
William s. John and Margaret 1 day 
Isaac s. Isaac and Sarah 1 year 

Anne d. John and Margaret 2 weeks 
Hannah d. Isaac and Sarah 8 months 
James s. Isaac and Sarah Aug. 8, 1742 
Sarah d. Isaac and Sarah Jan. 24, 1744 
Frances d. Susannah Dec. 19 1745 


26 Asselius Lydia d. Gustavus and Lydia 10 days 


1710 Mch. 25 Asshton Charles s. Robert and Margaret ... 


1745 Nov. 
1726 Jan. 
1788 Dec. 


22 Aston Susannah w. John... 
9 Atkins Elizabeth d. Thomas and Rebecca Dec. 18, 1725 
6 Atkinson Nicolas s. William and Mary 10 weeks 


17385 July 26 Atley William s. William and Jane 26 days 


1714 Dec. 
1715 Nov. 28 
1780 Dec. 27 
1732 July 30 


81 Austin Edward s. John and Mary 4 days 


Edward s. John and Mary 4 days 
Elizabeth d. Edward and Elinor 1 day 
John s. Edward and Elinor 11 days 


1741 Aug. 2 Auston Samuel s. Edward and Elizabeth 19 months 


Aug. 2 


John s, Edward and Elizabeth 3 years 6 months 


1782 April 27 Avery Elizabeth d. Thomas and Martha 5 weeks 
1734 Sept. 27 Axford John s. Charles and Sarah 6 weeks 

1746 Mch. 28 Ayres Abraham s. John and Elinor Feb. 16 1745 
1712 Jan. 9 Ayrs Charles s. John and Susannah 5 weeks 





(To be continued.) 
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Motes. 


Tuomas LIVEZEY AND JosEPH GALLOWAY.—Nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago the banks of the Wissahickon Creek were occupied 
by mills of various kinds at all available places. There were grist-, fulling-, 
oil-, and paper-mills. The most prominent millers were the Robesons, 
Geigenes, Livenpa, and Rittenhouses. These mills were accessible only 
by cross-roads leading from the Manatawny or Reading Road, in Rox- 
borough, and the Main Street in Germantown. As early as 1745, the 
Livezeys had a grist-mill just above where the Pipe Bridge now is, and 
that was only to be reached from Germantown by what is now known 
as Allen’s Lane. For many years a certain Thomas Livezey owned and 
resided at the mill, and cultivated a large farm, and on the hill-sides 
had a vineyard, and, as was the custom in those days, made his own 
wine. No doubt it was good, for in 1768 Robert Wharton sent a dozen 
bottles to Dr. Franklin, who, in a letter dated February 20, 1768, wrote 
to Wharton as follows: 

“DEAR FRIEND: 

“T received your favours of November 17th and 18th, with another 
dozen of excellent wine, the manufacture of our friend Lievzey. I 
thank you for the care you have taken in forwarding them, and for your 
good wishes that accompany them.” 

Mr. Livezey was a member of the Society of Friends, and when the 
British were in Philadelphia, and our troops used to wander about seek- 
ing provender, he sunk a number of barrels of wine in his dam in the 
Wissahickon, where it remained until the close of the war. Some of 
that wine was bottled and preserved by the late Mr. John Livezey, a 
grandson of the said Thomas Livezey, until a short time before he died 
in 1878, He gave me a small bottle of this Revolutionary Wine, which if 
shall deposit in our Society. 

Mr. Livezey was a man of great prominence in his day, and for many 
years was a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly. Among other 
members of the Assembly was the celebrated Joseph Galloway, who 
was one of the leading lawyers of the Colony. He and Mr. Livezey 
were warm friends, and, being full of wit, often joked his friend Thomas 
for living in such a hidden place as the wilds of the Wissahickon,—so 
far removed from the busy world and so inaccessible. 

Mr. Livezey had a large family of daughters and three sons. One 
daughter married John Johnson, of Germantown, and another, Peter 
Robeson, of Roxborough. Two of his sons were named John and Jo- 
seph. He died in 1790, and in his will speaks of his — of Black- 
stone’s "Commentaries, which shows he had some knowledge of law. 
The following letter to his friend Galloway, shows his wit and also his 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, which were to be found then as 
now, along the banks of the picturesque Wissahickon. 
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“ RoxBOROUGH, 12th Mo. 14th, 1765. 
“To JosEPH GALLOWAY. 
“DEAR FRIEND,— 
“As thou hast often concluded from the lowness of my situation that 
I must be nearly connected with the Lower regions or some Infernal 
place of abode, I have sent thee the following true description of the 
place of my residence in order to convince thee of that error: 


Near Wissahiccon’s mosey banks, where purling fountains glide 
Beneath the Spruces’ shady boughs and Laurel’s blooming pride, 
Where little fishes sport and play, diverting to the sight, 

Whilst all the warbling wingéd race, afford my ear delight; 

Here are evergreens by Nature set, on which those warblers sing, 
And flowery aromatic Groves form an eternal spring ; 

Refreshing breezes round me move, which with the blossoms play, 
And balmy odours on their wings through all my vale convey. 
Those charming scenes—did’st thou dwell here—would all thy care beguile 
And, in the room of anxious fear, would cause a harmless smile. 
Here’s innocence and harmony, which give me thoughts sublime, 
Little inferior to the place call’d Eden in its prime. 

Thus situated, here I dwell, where these sweet zephyrs move, 

And, little rivulets from Rocks add beauty to my Grove. 

I drink the wine my Hills produce; on wholesome food I dine; 
My little Offspring round me are like Clusters on the Vine; 

I hand in hand with second self oft walk amidst the bowers, 
Whilst all our little prattling ones are gathering opening Flowers. 
In this low station here I’m fixed, nor envy Court nor King, 

Nor crave the honours Statesmen crave, nor Cares which riches bring. 
Honour’s a dangerous, tempting thing, which oft leads men astray, 
Riches, like insects, spread their wings and — flee away. 

My meditations here are free from interrupting strife, 

Whilst different ways, aspiring men pursue indifferent life ; 

I see what art the Clergy use who will be paid to pray, 

And how poor Clients are abused by Lawyers’ long delay. 

I see what cunning artifice the busy men employ, 

Whilst I this lonely seat of bliss unenvied here enjoy. 

This is the place of my abode, when humbly here I dwell, 

Which, in romantic Lawyer mood, thou hast compared to Hell. 
But Paradise where Adam dwelt in blissful love and ease, 

A Lawyer would compare to Hell, if thence he got no fees. 

Canst thou prefer thy Heaven on earth—thy fee the Root of evil— 
To this my lonely harmless place,—my Hell without a Devil? 


“Permit me from my low situation to thine of eminence, to do myselt 
the Justice to say, I am, with much respect, 
“ Thy sincere friend, 
“THOMAS LIVEZEY. 


“T shall conclude with the words made use of to Zaccheus of old,— 
‘Come down—come down quickly,’ for I want thee to dine at my house.” 
Horatio GATES JONES. 


PRE-HISTORIC WEsT CHESTER.—The following extracts from a val- 
uable paper on “ Pre-historic West Chester,” prepared by Mr. Philip P. 
Sharpless, and published in the West Chester lican of February 9, 
1888, gives the location of Indian villages and paths on and adjacent to 
the present site of West Chester: 

“On the south side of the town [West Chester], within one or two 
hundred yards, ran the great path which led from their fishing-grounds, 
on the Susquehanna at Peach Bottom to the rapids of the Delaware. 
Near, and on both sides of it, are the sites of many of their villages. 
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The Susquehanna was visited early in the spring by whole tribes on 
arriving of fish from southern waters, as was common at that season of 
the year, returning to the Delaware as the season advanced. 

“ The great path, which is still visible in some places, commences, so far 
as I know it, and is still well marked at that point, in a piece of wood 
on lands of the late Abraham Williams, formerly known as the southeast 
corner of the eighty acres. Passing nearly directly west, it enters the 
small woods formerly owned by Joshua Darlington, now belonging to 
Wn. Smith, where it may still be traced. Continuing west through the 
south side of ‘The Friends Burial Company’s Grounds,’ thence it passes 
between the residences of Smedley and John Darlington. Continuing its 
westerly course, it now crosses over the hill on to the land of W. T. In- 
gram, then to about fifty feet south of the gateway leading to the dwell- 
ing of the late Emmor Davis, crossing the Birmingham road north of 
Sconneltown school-house, it runs through the farm of Paschall Hacker, 
thence on to the land of Wm. Reid; still continuing the same course, 
its route was up the road on Dr. Price’s farm, in front of his green- 
houses, and so on through George Little’s woods to the Brandywine, 
being nearly a straight line from where it enters the land of Abraham 
Williams, until it reaches the creek about one-half mile above the forks. 

“On the sides of this great + I can locate the sites of at least 
twenty old a that have been occupied by Indians, not one 
of which is more than three miles from West Chester. To find these 
locations they must be looked for after the ground has been recently 
ploughed or harrowed, whilst it is still free from vegetation, and soon 
after arain. When a field is in corn, or after it has n cut, it affords 
the best opportunity to ascertain the location of an Indian camp; but 
an amateur, when in the midst of a town-site, will often be disappointed 
because of his impatience and his want of knowledge. He will ook for 
arrow- or spear-points when these may have all disappeared, having been 

thered and sent away, while the spalls under his feet, the hammer, the 
Enife, or pieces of basins or other worked stone may abound without 
attracting notice. 

“ A little practice with an expert will soon enable him to overcome 
this difficulty if he has patience, and of this he will need a good store, 
as it may be years before = lands may be turned into fallow grounds ; 
and until this is done his labor will be in vain, as most of the objects he 
is in search of are buried beneath the sod, whilst the farmer has re- 
moved those that laid on the surface and sent them away to help macad- 
amize some road. 

“There are four well-marked camping-sites within the borough of 
West Chester. The first is in the southeastern part, about one hundred 
yards west of the Philadelphia and West Chester Railroad, where it 
crosses the borough line. 

“The hill faces to the southeast, and the camp extends from top to 
ye of the same, covering about four acres, and is located near a spring 
0 water. 

“The second camp is on a stream in the southern part of the borough, 
between Darlington Street extended and New Street, and where it is 
propored in the future to lay Nields Street, on the line between lands 
of George Fitzsimmons, Albert Hall, and others. There are about eight 
acres in this camp. re 

“Number three is on the same stream, in the southwest corner of the 
borough, on the farm of Dr. Jacob Price, near the fine spring which he 
now uses for dairy purposes. The new house west of his barn is near 


the centre of the camping ground, and I think must have exceeded 
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either of the others in size, or contained a greater number of inmates than 
they did. Between numbers two and three are several places that have 
been temporarily occupied by the Indians, where their marks are not so 
distinct as those named. 

“To the north of number three, in a lot belonging to M. B. Hickman, 
between Wayne and Brandywine Streets, and north of Price, around an 
excellent spring, have been found many good arrow-points, but a more 
thorough examination will be required to ascertain how they came there. 
If a anon stood there at any time it must have been a small one. 

‘“Number four is on the lands of Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas, east of the 
old borough water-works. It is undoubtedly the spring from which the 
savages obtained their supply of water. The centre of their camps must 
have been near where the barn of the company now stands, situated 
northwest of the road leading to the residence of Wm. P. Marshall, and 
about two hundred yards northeast of the public park. These grounds 
have long been under cultivation, aud most of its treasures have been 
carried away, but there remains sufficient of waste material to mark it 
as a favorite dwelling-place.” 


THE FoULKE FAMILY OF GWYNEDD, Pa.—In preparing the sketch 
of the genealogy of the Foulke family (descendants of Edward Foulke, 
of Gwynedd) in my Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd, I failed 
to get either full or satisfactory details concerning the line of Caleb 
Foulke, Jr. Recently Mr. Frank Foulke, of New York City, a lineal 
descendant of Caleb, has supplied me with data enlarging and correct- 
ing what is given in my book. I therefore offer it in the PENNSYLVANIA 
MAGAZINE in the hope that it may reach some of those particularly in- 
terested in the subject. 

The line to Caleb, Jr., is as follows: 

1. Edward Foulke, of Gwynedd, original settler there, 1698. 

2. Thomas, m. Gwen Evans. 

3. William, m. Hannah Jones. 


5. Caleb, Jr. He was twice married. His first wife, whom he m. 11th 
mo. 26, 1795, was Margaret, dau. of Thomas and Sibina Cullen, who died 
7th mo. 23, 1809, buried at North Wales. (She had a sister who m.a 
Mr. Cottinger, of Baltimore.) His second wife was Sarah Hodgkiss, 
widow, of Germantown, whom he m. in 1814. By Margaret he had ten 
children, five of whom survived infancy, and are named below. By 
Sarah he had one daughter named Sarah, who died unm. 6th mo. 3, 
1834. The five children were: 

6. Louisa, b. in Philadelphia, 12th mo. 21, 1797 ; d. unm. in Jersey City, 
N. J., Oct. 24, 1886; buried at Gwynedd. 

7. Jane, b. at Gwynedd, 8th mo. 30, 1799; d. in Philadelphia, June 
20, 1845; m. Alexander Hall, and had one son who d. unm. 

8. Ellen, b. in Philadelphia, 3d mo. 30, 1801; m. Samuel Hatfield 
(uncle to Dr. Nathan Hatfield, Sr.); d. in Jersey City, July 12, 1880; 
buried at Gwynedd. 

9. William, b. at West Caln, Chester Co., Pa., 2d mo. 2, 1804; d. in 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 2, 1847; m. at Hadley, Mass., Oct. 26, 1830, Lucy 
Dickinson, and had three children: (1) Charlotte, d. in infancy; (2) 
Margaret, b. in Philadelphia, Jan. 13, 1883; m. in Philadelphia, Oct. 
25, 1866, Arthur Johnes, of New York City (who d. March 27, 1880), and 
has two living children, William F., b. Jan. 15, 1868, and Lucy, b. June 


VoL. x11.—24 
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8, 1870; (8) Edward D., b. February 14, 1837, in Philadelphia; d. unm 
May 15, 1887. 

10. ~ b. at Berwick, Pa., 2d mo. 9, 1808; d. in New York, April 
20, 1866. e m. Sept. 25, 1832, at the house of her brother, Jonathan 
Trotter, of Brooklyn (then mayor of that city, the second in service), 
Hannah Trotter, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 

(10). The issue of Henry and Hannah Trotter Foulke are as follows: 

11. William Henry, b. in New York, July 1, 1833; m. Clara Hoyle of 
that city. No children. 

12. Charles Trotter, b. in New York, March 6, 18387; m. Emma Gil- 
dersleeve, of that city, and has issue: Henry, b. Sept. 1, 1858; Jane, b. 
Nov. 19, 1860; Joseph S., b. Sept. 11, 1862; Frank, b. July 31, 1864. 

18. Jane, b. in New York, May 18, 1844; m. in Philadelphia, May 7, 
1868, John Potts Rutter, of Pottstown, Pa. He went to New York, 
1864, became a member of the New York Stock Exchange in 1870; d. 
Nov. 6, 1887. No children. 

14, Frank, b. in New York, Feb. 9, 1849; m. Mrs. Marguerite Staples 
Wood, née De a of Delaware Water Gap, Pa. (The De Puys is the 
oldest family in that section.) No children. 

In comparing the foregoing with the account given in my book (page 
241) there will be observed several corrections, but the most important is 
the addition of the fifth child (Henry) of Caleb, Jr., and Margaret, his 
children and grand-children being all that are now living of this branch 
of the family. 

I add a few further details concerning the two sons of Caleb and Jane 
(Jones) Foulke (4th generation above). They were: 

1. Owen. In my book few details are given concerning him. Besides 
being a partner with his father in business, he was a member of the 
Philadelphia bar, and was regarded as a man of more than ordinary 
talent. In 1798 he became a member of the City Troop. During the 
later years of his life he practised law in Sunbury, Pa. He was born in 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 27, 1763, and died (and was buried) at Gwynedd, 
8th mo. 30, 1808. He was, I believe, unmarried. 

2. Caleb, Jr. (named above, No. 5), was born in Philadelphia, 8th mo. 
7, 1770, and died in that city, 10th mo. 15, 1828. He was a merchant. 


Howarp M. JENKINS. 
Avalon, Gwynedd, Pa. 


WasHineTon’s Drary.—Oliver Pollock, noticed in Washington’s 
Diary, Pa. Maa., Vol. XI. p. 306, in a note as attorney-at-law, is no 
doubt an error, as he was a wealthy merchant of New Orleans. He 
joined the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick June 17, 1783. (See a brief ac- 
count of the Society, published in 1844, p. 79.) He came to Philadel- 

hia before 1791 (see Directory of that year, in which he is called 
Dliver Pollock, .); and as this designation was at that day only 
applied to lawyers, judges, and government officials, it led to this error. 

JoHN Hitt Martin. 


AccounT OF ANDREW BRADFORD AND CLAUs RITTENHOUSE.— 
Among my collection of the Rittenhouse and Bradford papers is an ac- 
count which is given below. It shows the prices of rags, paper, etc., in 
the year 1729. The Claus Rittenhouse was the second paper-maker in 
America, and was also a Mennonist preacher, and officiated at German- 
town, where the church of which he was preacher still exists. Although 
the name of Andrew Bradford does not appear in the account, yet I am 
satisfied it came from his office, as in it there is a charge for printing the 
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“Minones Book.” By referring to Hildeburn’s “Issues of the Press,” 
Vol. I., p. 82, it will be seen that in 1727, Andrew Bradford printed the 
si: Mennonist ‘Confession of Faith,” and no other Mennonist book was 
printed in Pennsylvania in 1728 or 1729. The paper used by the ac- 
countant has on it the Rittenhouse paper-mark, viz., the clover-leaf. 
Horatio Gates JONES. 


PHILADELPHIA June 27 1729 
CLAUSE RUTTENHOUSE Acompt. Dr 
ToCash . i 
21 To 710 th Rags at 14 
17 To Cash 
August 2. To Cash 1. 10. 0 “To 14 tb Glew 0. 14s. 0 
? 14 To Cash 
4: 23 To Cash 
Septem™ 6. To Cash 
20 To Cash 
22 To Cash 
27 To Cash 
October 18 = Cash 
25 To Cash ‘ 
27 To 123 of Glew ‘. 
November 17. To Cash 2.0.0. To 25 th Cheese at 4} 0. 9s 4. /2 
December 38.ToCash . . ‘. 
11 To Cash 10s To 636 i Rags at 3.16.6 . 
20 To Cash £1. To 4 Bushel of salt 1s 3. To a 
Brass Kettle of John Hyatt 1.6.3 . . 

Jan’. 17.To Cash . 

March 6. To Cash £1. To Cash in part for Brining y° 
Minones Book £1 To Cash for account 
of Philip French, York 18s. To Cash 

ayed y™ son Matthias £7. To 4 tb of 
hocolate 2s. 4. To Cash 10s. 3 10.10. 4 
April 10 ToCash . ° A é ‘ é . oe 


£21.19. 0 
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1729 June 27 By 36 tb press Papers at 9* . £2.2.0 
July 3 By 1 Ream writing paper at 14 By 34 
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writing at 14/ . 
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22 By 14 Reams printing Large at 7/6 . . 
August 14. By 11 Reams printing paper at 7/6 . 
28. By 144 fb Fine — papers at1l¢ . 
Septem™ Bs By 7 Reams of Brown paper at 4/6 . 
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October 18, By 16 tb Paist Board at By } a Ream of 


writing paper a , ‘ . - 0.12. 0 
25. By 864 fb Bonet papers at 9‘ By a Ream 
of Brown. ki - . > - 8.11.10} 
November 17 By 3 Reams writing at 14 By 2 Reams 


Brown 4/6. . p ; . . 2 6.6 
December 3. By 423 tb paist Board at 74 By 2 Reams 
of Brown paper at 4/6 By 1 Ream 


printing ; . . ‘ 2. 4. 6 
11 By 2 Reams Brown paper at 4/6. . 0.7.6 
20 By 33 Reams Brown paper at 4/6 By 1 
Ream hp 5 | ae od ° . ‘ - LO 
January 17. By 5 Reams of Brown paper at 4/6 . . eee 
March 6. By 5 Reams Brown paper at 4/6 By 2} 
Reams Printing paper at 7/6 . + See 
1730 April 6. By $ Ream writing at 14 . . ._ ane 
£36.12. 3 





LETTER OF PIERPONT EDWARDS TO Dr. JAMES HUTCHINSON, OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“NEw HAVEN, Oct’. 4, 1792. 

“Sir: 

“The importance of the subject, upon which I shall address you in 

this, must be my apology for troubling you. 
“ 4 dissatisfaction with the Vice-President, which is extensive though 
not general in the Eastern States, induces a wish to fill that office with a 
character more unexceptionable. Many suppose that a too strong ten- 
dency to aristocracy is a trait in Mr. Adams’s character; I am of the 
cna of those who entertain this idea. 

“We are not without hope from New England, that, even here, some- 
thing can be done, but our greatest expectations are from those friends 
to true republican liberty who live south of us. 

“ There certainly are symptoms in our present court and courtiers that 
are alarming. A disposition to treat with coldness those who, from an 
honest regard to the preservation of real liberty can not blindly devote 
their interest to the support of all their measures, —_— out the danger 
of unconditionally advocating their schemes, and sound the alarm to 
those who mean to guard against the first advances of tyranny. 

“To preserve our liberties, we think a watchful reasonable en is 
necessary, and we shall always endeavor to tread upon the line which 
divides between stupidity on the one hand, and zeal without knowledge 
on the other. 

“The names of Governor Clinton and Col. Burr (and of no others) are 
seriously mentioned. Some votes, we flatter ourselves, can be procured 
for either of them. But all that can be done here will be fruitless, if it 
is not done in concert with the South. Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
York, and New Jersey will yield, as we are led to believe, important 
support to either of them. After all our dependence is upon the States 
which form the Southern division of the empire. 

“May I solicit the favor ofa line from you, advising me of the y= 
ments which are, or shall be, made on this subject. Secrecy is indis- 
pensably requisite here, we therefore at present only whisper our thoughts 
to a few, very few, confidants. If we can be honored with information 
of your final resolution, no exertion shall be wanting to insure success. 
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“ Candor obliges me to observe to you, that ancient political antipa- 
thies to Governor Clinton will render his success here more precarious 
than Col. Burr’s. 

“A knowledge of your character is the policy of insurance on which 
I have hazarded this free communication. 

“T have the honor to be with very great respect your most Obedient 
and very Humble 

““PIERPONT EDWARDS.” 


GENEALOGICAL Notes. ABSTRACTS OF WILLS RECORDED IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JAMES PLUMLEY, of Middletown, in the county of Bucks. Wife 
Mary. Son John (an infant). Brother Charles Plumley. Uncle Wil- 
liam Budd. Dated 8th mo. 16, 1702; proved Oct. 14, 1702. 


CHARLES PLUMLEY, of Philadelphia, joiner. Wife Rose. Son 
Charles and daughter Sarah, both under 21. Brothers George and John 
Tr: Brother-in-law Henry Paxson. Dated Nov. 18, 1708; proved 

ec. 17, 1708. 


AusTIN Paris. Wife Elizabeth sole heir and executrix. Dated 
March 20, 1729/80; proved April 7, 1730. 


ELIzaABETH Paris, of Philadelphia, widow. Nephew George Okill, 
of Philadelphia, merchant, residuary legatee and executor. Small be- 
quests to John Wilme, of Cole’s Alley, Castle St., Dublin, Silversmith, 
and his daughter Elizabeth. Dated Dec. 15, 1740; proved Aug. 24, 1741. 


Morton GARRET, of Blockley, yeoman. Wife Bridget. Sons John 
and Jacob Garret. Daughters Magdalen and Christian Garret. Dated 
7th mo. 8, 1750; proved March 23, 1750/1. 


AxsicAIL Morton, of Philadelphia, widow. Son John Hood. 
Daughters Elizabeth Custard and Rebecca Scattergood. Grand-daugh- 
ters Ann Watson and Elizabeth Custard. Mentions also Prudence and 
Sarah West, daughters of Charles and Sarah West. Dated 10th mo. 
1, 1748; proved Oct. 26, 1750. 


LAWRENCE Morton, of Darby, Chester Co., yeoman. Wife Bridget 
and unborn child. Son Tobias. Brothers John Matthias and David 
Morton. Dated April 5, 1718; proved June 16, 1713. 


WILLIAM GARRIT, late of Darby, Chester Co., but now of Philadel- 

hia. Daughters Sarah, wife of Randal Croxton, Hannah, wife of Wil- 
iam Tidmarsh, and Alice, wife of Joseph Powel. Sons William and 
Samuel Garrit. Grandchildren Hannah, William, and Job Noble. 
Mentions Susannah, William, and Hannah, children of Thomas Garrit 
deceased, and his kinswoman Sarah Dun. Dated Feb. 26, 1723; proved 
Dec. 3, 1724. 


NATHANIEL Everston, of Wiccacoe. Friend John Johnson, his 
daughters Mary and Martha, and his (J. J.’s) nephew John Smith. 
William, son of Joshua Kennelly, of Dorset Co., Md. Dated Oct. 9, 
1719; proved Oct. 26, 1720. 


JUSTEA JUSTEA, of Kinsess., yeoman. Sons John, Thomas, Justea, 
and Morton Eusten. Sons Charles and Andrew Justea. Daughters 
Ellen Morton and Mary Justea. Charles, Frederick, Joseph, Elizabeth 
Ann, and Mary, the six children of his brother Charles Justea. Da 
Feb. 7, 1721/2; proved Feb. 17, 1721/2. 
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Swan JusteEN, of Kinsess. Sons Peter and Swan Justen. Daughters 
Britta Roads, Judith and Ann Justen. “ My 8d wife” Katherine Jus- 
ten. Brother Morris Justen. Dated April 19, 1722; proved March 9, 
1722/8. 


Eric GusTANBURG. Wife Hannah. Peter Johnson, and Peter Jones, 
“my sisters’ sons.” Mary Toy, Bridget Toy, and Abigail Ward, daugh- 
ters of my deceased brother Niels Gustanburg. Sister Britta Enoch. 
Brother-in-law Nicholas Likin. Mentions Lena, wife of Garret Morton. 
Dated May 28, 1719; proved Feb. 9, 1724/5. 


ANDREW LoNGACRE, of Philadelphia. Wife Maudlin. Sons Peter, 
Andrew, and Gabriel Longacre. Daughter Ellen. Dated Oct. 10, 1718; 
proved Dec. 10, 1718. 


ANDREW JONASON, of Lower Dublin, yeoman. Sarah Cosins, with 
whom I have been twice published at the Swedish Church at Wiccacoe, 
sole heir and executrix. Dated Nov. 5, 1738; proved Dec. 19, 1738. 


ANDRE BANKSON, of Philadelphia Co. Wife Gertrude. Sons Benet, 
André, John, Peter, Jacob, and Daniel Bankson. Daughters Catharine 
and Bridget Bankson. Friends Lawrence Cock and André Rambo. 
Dated Aug. 30, 1694; proved Sept. 2, 1706. 


Hans Urine, of Calcoon Hook, Darby, Chester Co., yeoman. Wife 
Elizabeth. Sons Frederick, Johannes, and Andrew Uring. Daughters 
Elizabeth, Mary, Dorothy, and Ellen Uring. Friends John Bhenston 
and Swen Boon. Dated March 5, 1713; proved May 7, 1713. 


GABRIEL LONGACRE, of Kingsess., yeoman. Mother Maudlin. Sisters 
Mary, Anna, Maudlin, and Britta Longacre. Dated Jan. 18, 1722/8; 
proved June 8, 1723. 


JOHN RAMBO, of Upper Merion. Wife Sarah. Sons Mouns, Gabriel, 
Michael, and Ezekiel Rambo. Daughters Ann and Elcande Rambo; 
children 4 present wife Sarah, Gunner, Maudlin, Lydia, and Israel 
Rambo. Dated Nov. 27, 1745; proved March 9, 1746. 


MARGARET Rambo, of Lower Dublin, widow. Son Elias Rambo. 
Daughters Mary Rambo, Margaret, wife of Gabriel Nessman, and Chris- 
tian Rambo. Friends John Venhers and Andrew Toy. Dated July 
27, 1747; proved Sept. 24, 1747. 


BripGeT RAMBo, of Lower Dublin, widow. Daughters Deborah and 
Martha Rambo. Son-in-law Isaac Worrell. Grandson Thomas Wood- 
field. Dated Sept. 8, 1796; proved Feb. 17, 1797. 


STEPHEN CoLEMAN, of Philadelphia, glover. Wife Sarah. Dated 
Aug. 15, 1699; proved Aug. 21, 1699. 


ELIZABETH MoorE, widow of Robert, late of Philadelphia. Mother 
Mary Middleton of Ashley, near Gloucester in England. Brothers 
Thomas and William Gibs. Sisters Hannah, Mary, and Anne. Son 
William Moore. Dated Aug. 19, 1754; proved Aug. 29, 1754. 


Peter Ramso. Sons Gunner, John, Andrew, and Peter Rambo. 
Daughters Gertrude, wife of Andrew Bankson, and Catharine, wife of 
Peter Dalbo. Dated Aug. 3, 1794; proved Nov. 9, 1798. 


JouHN Ramso, of Passyunk, yeoman. Wife Christian. Daughter 
Mary. Brother Andrew Rambo. Contingent remainder to other 
brothers and sisters without giving their names. Dated Nov. 23, 1816; 
proved April 19, 1817. 
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Joun REDMAN, of Philadelphia, M.D. Wife Mary. Daughter Sarah 
wife of Daniel Coxe, and her children John Redman Coxe, Leona 
Steel Coxe, George Coxe, Edward Plaisted Coxe, and Anne Philadelphia 
Coxe. Dated Nov. 9, 1807; proved March 24, 1808. 


Joun Ricketts, of Philadelphia, Locksmith. To be buried in 
Friends’ Burying Ground with my mother. Sister Elizabeth Jackson. 
Uncles Thomas and William Palmer. Friend John Brooks. Dated 
9th mo. 6, 1712; proved Dec. 20, 1712. 


ADRIAN RENAUDETT, of Philadelphia, gentleman. John James and 
James, sons of deceased nephew James White. Sarah Furman, Town- 
send White, Jr., Isabella Edgar, and Ann Constable, children of de- 
ceased sister Ann White. Brother Peter Renaudett. Sisters Jane 
Osborn, Elizabeth Beekman, and Mary Chevalier. Nephew Moore 
Furman, of Trenton, and friend John Duffield. Dated Dec. 10, 1785; 
proved Jan. 6, 1786. 


PENNSYLVANIA SociETy OF Sons OF THE REVOLUTION.—In April 
last, this Society was instituted to perpetuate the memory of the men, 
who, in military, naval, or civil service, by their acts or counsel, achieved 
American independence; to promote the proper celebration of the an- 
niversaries of Washington’s birthday and prominent events relating to or 
connected with the War of the Revolution; to collect and secure for 
preservation the manuscript rolls, records, and other documents relating 
to the War for Independence; and to inspire among the members of the 
Society and their descendants the public spirit of their forefathers. Its 
officers are: President, William Wayne; Vice-President, Richard McCall 
Cadwalader; Secretary, George H. Burgin, M.D.; Treasurer, Robert P. 
Dechert; Board of Managers, J. Edward Carpenter, Chairman; O. C. 
Bosbyshell, John W. Jordan, E. Dunbar Lockwood, Samuel W. Penny- 

acker, Herman Burgin, M.D., J. Granville Leach, Charles Marshall, 
William Brooke Rawle. A By-Law provides that the Registrar of the 
Society, if practicable, shall be a member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

To be eligible for membership, applicants must be descended from an 
ancestor, who, either as a military or naval officer, soldier, sailor, or as 
an official or recognized subordinate in the service of any one of the 
thirteen original Colonies or States, or of the national government rep- 
resenting or composed of these Colonies or States, assisted in establish- 
ing American independence during the War of the Revolution. 


EARLY INHABITANTS OF PHILADELPHIA.—The Pennsylvania Chron- 
icle of March 23, 1767, announces : 

“On Monday last departed this life in the 87° Year of her Age Mrs 
Lydia Warder, Widow of the late John Warder of this city. She was 
born in London in the year 1680, and came over to this Part of the 
World, then an inhospitable Wilderness, with her father Mr. John Good- 
son, about the same time the Founder of this Colony arrived in it. They 
landed near where the city now stands, and were for some time obliged 
to take up their abode in Wigwams and Caves, there being no other 
Habitations. Here she spent her long life in such Acts of unaffected 
Piety and Virtue as reflects the highest credit on her name. . . to al- 
leviate the sufferings of the Poor, Needy and Distressed, to whom she 
was a constant Friend, and by her Skill in Physic, which she employed 
without Fee or Reward. . . . On Wednesday following, her Remains 
were attended by a number of her Fellow Citizens to the Burial Place 
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of the Quakers, whose principle she professed, and lived and died a 
worthy Member of their Society.” 

January 29,1770: “On Sunday, the 14th of January, died Sarah Mer- 
edith, aged 90 Years. She was born in a little Log House, where the 
City of yy oy now stands (her maiden name was Rush) and 
there lived till she arrived to Woman’s State, when she was married 
David Meredith, and soon after settled in the Great Valley, Chester 
County, about 28 miles from Philadelphia, then the westernmost settle- 
ment in the Province, being six Miles beyond any neighbours, except 
Indians, who were very numerous, kind and inoffensive . . . She was 
Mother of 11 Children, Grandmother of 66, and Great Grandmother of 
81, in all 108.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S PORTRAIT IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT- 
GALLERY, LonpDon.—From the most admirable catalogue of this col- 
lection by “e « Scharf, F.S.A., Director, Keeper, and Secretary, edi- 
tion of 1884, perhaps the best work extant on British portraits and little 
known in this country, I take the following description: “ Painted, at 
Paris, by F. Baricolo, 1788. Description: A corpulent figure, seen to 
the waist, and turned to the right, wearing a pale blue-grey suit, with 
buttons of the same colour. A plain white neckcloth, and no collar, en- 
circles his neck, and the white frill of his shirt projects from the opening 
of his unbuttoned waistcoat. The close-shaven fat face is seen turned in 
three quarters to the right. The yellow-brown (raw siena) eyes look 
slightly upwards towards the left. The complexion is fair, and the 
cheeks clear pink; the lips pale red. His long grey hair hangs down 
on each side in waving tresses. The scarlet back of a chair is partially 
seen to the left, and the shadow of the figure is cast on the plain yellow 
background to the right. The colours of the face are much worn by in- 
judicious cleaning. ; 

“Painted on a twilled canvas. 

“On the back of a similar picture, in which the colour of the coat was 
of a deep crimson, were inscribed the name and date as given above. 

“A similar portrait, wearing a loose overcoat trimmed with fur, with 
the same arrangement of necktie and frill to the shirt, but with the eyes 
fixed on the spectator, is engraved in Charles Knight’s ‘Gallery of Por- 
traits,’ vol. 3, p. 77. It was painted by J. A. Duplessis, and then be- 
longed to Mr. Barnet, Consul for the United States of America at Paris. 

“Purchased by the Trustees, June 1871. (827) 

“ Dimensions. 2ft. 4 ins. by 1 ft. 104 ins.” 

Concerning the artist the biographical sketches in the back of this 
volume state “no particulars known.” 

WILLIAM JoHN Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


JOSEPH CERACCHI, pupil of Canova, born in 1760 (some authorities 
say much earlier. This I believe to be the correct date), near Cicognara 
in Corsica, took an active part in the establishment of the ephemeral 
republic of that state in 1798, —— in Paris, January 30, 1801, 
on the charge of attempting the life of Bonaparte. A brief notice 
occurs in Nagler’s ‘‘ Kunstler-Lexicon,” Munchen, 1835, and of his son 
Romoald Ceracchi, giving a list of his foreign works which I do not 
find in any American biography. Some portrait busts not mentioned in 
the foregoing are Washington’s, Jefferson’s, the latter colossal, said to 
have been very fine, destroyed by fire in 1851; bust of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, also said to be very fine, medallion of Madison, besides busts 
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of Jay, Trumbull, and Governor Clinton, this in clay. “ ap ty 
models of heads of eminent Revolutionary characters, for the model for 
a colossal monument to the American Statesmen and Generals of the 
Revolution.” See Randall’s “Life of Thomas Jefferson,” Philadelphia. 
8vo, 1868, Vol. II., pp. 199, 200, 201, and Appendix, No. XI., pp. 596, 
597, which contains an interesting letter of Ceracchi written in English, 
dated 1792, to General George Clinton, Governor of New York. See 
also “ Portraits of Washington,” an essay by H. T. Tuckerman in the 
ee to Irving’s Washington Sunnyside edition, New York, 1860, 
Vol. V. pp. 809 e¢ seg., which contains a few critical remarks on Wash- 
ington’s bust, said to be in the possession of Governor Kemble, now 
deposited in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. See also Custis’s 
™ llections of re ew York, 1860. 

Philadelphia possesses three busts of white marble said to be by this 
sculptor. That of Rittenhouse, in the hall of the American Philosophical 
Society, is much more characteristic-of a thoughtful scholar than the 
more commonly known oil-portrait. It is most dignified in expression, 
and Sopeey nished. That of Alexander Hamilton, in the collection 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, has the air of a recent work. It is strong 
and ye te more forcible than most of the portraits of Hamilton. 
That of Franklin, in the same collection, is so inferior in every way to the 
others, resembling a poor copy of Houdon’s busts, that, in the writer’s 
opinion, its authenticity is very doubtful. 

Thomas Jefferson, in extracts from his “ Financial Diary,” published 
in Harper's Monthly Magazine, March, 1885, p. 585, has the followin 
entry, SS segreny in the first quarter of the year 1791: “Agreed wit 

en to give 300 livres tournois for my bust made by Cerrachi if 
he shall agree to take that sum.” 

The Ceracchi mentioned in Kayser’s “ Bollstandiges Bucher Lexicon” 
as having translated some papers on art into Italian and German, is 
“a the son of the sculptor. 

The fullest sketch of Ceracchi occupies about ten octavo pages in 
Dunlap’s “History of the Art of Design in the United States.” Most 
of the above details are supplementary to that work and to the sketch 
in Elizabeth Bryant Johnston’s work on original portraits of Wash- 


ington. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


PapreR Money IN THE COLONIES’ Circa, 1744.—The London Maga- 
zine for July, 1746, p. 329, publishes “‘ Itinerant Observations in America,” 
which appear to have been written by a young Englishman, author of 
an “ pce to St. Augustine, printed for T. Astley in the year 
1744.” His observations on the Colonial paper money remind one of a 
similar custom of tearing a bill to pieces and passing the parts to make 
change which prevailed in Austria about 1862. “ There certainly can’t 
be a greater Grievance to a Traveller, from one Colony to another, than 
the different Values their Paper Money bears, for if 4 is not studious 
to get rid of the Money of one Place before he arrives at another, he is 
sure to be a considerable Loser. The New England Money, for Instance, 
which is excessively bad, and where to pay a Six-pence or Three-pence, 
they tear a Shilling Bill to Pieces, is much beneath the New York Money 
in Value and will hardly be got off there without some Person is going 
into the first nam’d Province. New York and Pennsylvania often differ 
about the Dignity of their Bills, and they fall and rise in the different 
circulations they take. The Maryland Money is generally pretty good, 


WILLIAM JOHN Ports. 
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but of a low Value, and this, again, is not taken on the Western Shore 
of Chesapeake, where only Gold and Silver is current; North Carolina is 
still lower than Maryland, and South Carolina worst of all; for their 
Money there is so low as seven for one Sterling, so that it makes a pro- 
digious sound; and not only so, but even private Traders there coin 
Money, if I may use the Expression, and give out small printed or 
written circulating notes, from Six-pence to a Pound and upwards; in 
which they are, no Doubt, considerable Gainers, not only by the Currency 
of so much ready Money, without much Expence in making it, but also 
by Loss, wearing out or other Accidents. In Georgia again this Mone 
never passes, for all their Bills are of Sterling Value and will pass a 
over America as well as Bank Notes. There are, I find, some consider- 
able Gains, and Stockjobbing in America 7 the issuing out, and —s 
in, their new and old Bills, which I shall not think proper to touc 
upon.” W. J.P. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA PAPERS.—The “ Trumbull Papers” in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society are rich in material bearing — the discus- 
sion of the right of Connecticut to effect a settlement in the valley of the 
Susquehanna. One volume of the manuscript is exclusively devoted to 
this subject, and is entitled “The Susquehanna Papers.” Besides these 
papers there are others scattered through the volumes which relate to 
the subject, and not a few treat of the “ Wyoming Massacre” of 1778. 
Among these is a copy of the articles of capitulation, 4th July, 1778, 
between Colonel John Butler and Colonel Nathan Denison; report of 
Colonel Denison of the attack upon the valley; a brief statement by 
Jobn Jenkins, describing the lamentable condition of the inhabitants ; 
a list of those who wane hited in the battle, 8d July, 1778, and who left 
families, giving the number of children left fatherless; and a letter of 
Jacob Johnson, late minister at Wilkes-Barre, appealing for aid for the 
sufferers. The subject is one in which great interest is taken, and a 
large number of historical students will welcome the publication of 
— which will further elucidate the history of the Wyoming 

alley. 


OxsiTuaRyY Notices, AMERICAN WEEKLY MERCURY.—Last night 
died at his house in this city, George Claypoole, Esq; one of our Alder- 
men. 

Tuesday Dec. 22, 1730. 


Last Thursday one Joseph Ralph was found drowned at one of our 
wharves. He was seen fishing there the night before, and by several 
circumstances it is supposed the net pulled him in. 

Tuesday Jan. 19, 1730/1. 


Last night died in this city Mr. William Shippen youngest son to 
Edward Shi pen, Esq. deceased, late one of the Commissioners of Prop- 
erty for the Foovinnn, a young Gentleman of a considerable fortune. 

Dossier Feb. 2, 1730/1. 


We hear from Gloucester, that the Hon. John Hogg, Esq. one of the 
members of his majesty’s Council for the Province of New Jersey, died 
there suddenly. 

Tuesday Feb. 16, 1730/1. 


Philadelphia, September the 11th. On Friday last was decently in- 
terred in Philadelphia, the body of Richard Hill, Esq. He had his 
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birth in Maryland, was brought up to the Sea and commanded some 
ships in his youth; but afterwards settled in Philadelphia on ac- 
count of his wife, the relict of John Delaval, and eldest daughter of 
Thomas — Esq. once Governor of Pennsylvania. He was 25 years 
a member of Council for the Province, had been divers times Speaker 
of the Assembly, had born several offices of trust, and during the last 
ten years of his life, was one of the Provincial Judges. His intrepidity 
and resolution in what he undertook, his sound judgment, his great es- 
teem for an English Constitution and its laws, his tenderness for the lib- 
erty of the subject, and his zeal for preserving the order established in 
his own community, with his great generosity to those he accounted 
proper objects of it, qualified him for the greatest services in every sta- 
tion he was engaged in, and rendered him valuable to those, who more 
intimately knew him. 
Thursday Sept. 18, 1729. 


HeEAp’s PHILADELPHIA.—The original of the following document 
will be found in “ Penn MSS., Official Correspondence,” Vol. V. p. 308. 
The drawing referred to is called “ An East Prospect of the city of Phila- 
delphia taken by George Heap from the Jersey shore under direction of 
Nicholas Skull Surveyor General of the Province of Pennsylvania” : 


Mr. LARDNER, 

Having Mr Penns Order to Employ an Artist to take a Perspective 
of the City of Philadelphia in w" we have met w™ Several Disappoint- 
ments and Mr Heap Saving on his own Motion taken the Perspective 
in Order to go to London to get it Engraved we have agreed w” Mr. Heap 
that he make the first Offer to Mr Penn in what Manner he wou’d Choose 
to have it done at his Mr. Penns Expense Paying Mr. Heap to his Satis- 
faction—or if on Subscription then Mr. Penn to take Fifty we do Desire 

ou 4 pay to Mr Heap Fifty Pounds and for so doing this shall be your 
oucher 
Ricu* PETERS 
Ricu* Hockley 
80th Nov’. 1752 
Nov* 30 1752 
Rec of Mr. Linford Lardner 
Fifty Pounds 
Gro HEAP. 


New JERSEY COLONIAL UNIFORMS, 1758.— Pennsylvania Gazette, June 
8, 1758, New York [Letter] June 5.—‘ A few days ago the New Jersey 
Forces, of between 11 and 1200 of the likeliest well set Men for the 
Purpose, as have perhaps turned out on any Campaign, passed by this 
Place for Albany. They were under Col. Johnston, and all in high 
spirits: their Uniform blue, faced with red, grey Stockings, and Buck- 
skin Breeches.” W. J.P. 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu.—‘ We understand that Messrs. Baynton & 
Wharton have lately presented to St. Paul’s Church in this city, a very 
valuable donation from the generous and beneficent Mr. Richard Neave 
& Son, Merchants in London, consisting of a complete suit of pe 7, & 
Cushions, for the Pulpit & Communion Table, Reading Desk and Clerk 
Desk, made of the best Crimson Genoa Velvet, richly adorned with Gold 
Lace, Fringe, Tassels, and Embroidery valued at Two hundred & Fifty 
Pounds.”—Penna. Chronicle, May 4, 1767. 
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UnIForMs IN First BATTALION PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT, 1758. 
—(See advertisement of Deserters from Capt. Charles Garraway’s Com- 
pany of the first Battalion in the Pennsylvania Regiment. . . ‘1 
‘N.B.—They all had their Regimentals green faced with Red and Hil 
and Miller new rifles.”—Penna. G , June 15, 1758; Ibid., June 22. 
Three deserters advertised from Capt. William Biles’s company of the 
Pennsylvania Regiment, on the 12th inst., June, 1758, having on green 
regimental coats. One of these is mentioned as having on “ Honey 
Comb Breeches,” the other “ black Everlasting Breeches.” W. J. P. 


SEALER OF MEASURES IN 1738.—The American Weekly Mercury, May 
4-11, 1788, contains the following advertisement : 





PUBLICK NOTICE is hereby given, 
HAT Benjamin Morgan at the Still and Blue Ball in King-Street, 


Philadelphia, is by the Mayor 
and Council of the said City, ap- 
——— sole keeper of the Standard ; 
or Corn Measure, and Sizer and 
Sealer of Measures, to whom all 
who want Measures ready Sealed, or 
have Measures to be rectify’d, may 
repair, and be well served, he only 


being duly authorized and qualify’d 
for that office. 
N.B. Above in the Margin is the 
Seal or Brand to be imprinted in the 
Bottom of every Measure, and this [B.M.] on the upper Edge. 





DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE SECRET SERVICE FunD.—In connection 
with Mr. Dallas’s letter of 12th April, 1848 (PENNA. MaG., Vol. XI. pp. 
458-462), impugning Mr. Webster’s integrity as Secretary of State, in 
disbursing the Secret Service Fund, it appears fair to print the fact that 
a committee of the House subsequently investigated the charges. Of 
their report Mr. Lodge (in his “‘ Webster,” p. 269) says: “ It appeared 
on investigation that Mr. Webster had been extremely careless in his 
accounts, and had delayed in making them up and in rendering vouchers, 
faults to which he was naturally prone; but it also 2 that the 
money had been properly spent, that the accounts had ultimately been 
made up, and that there was no evidence of improper use.” 

Mr. Ingersoll was misled by information furnished by another who, 
adding some inferences to his knowledge, made an apparent case  <e 
Mr. Webster. E. M. P. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


FRANKLIN LeEtTERS.—In the collection of autograph letters formed 
by the late Lord Londesborough, sold in June last, were seven of Ben- 
jamin, and one of his wife, Deborah Franklin, also four of Gov. William 

ranklin, all addressed to William Strahan, of London. From three of 
the latter we take the following extracts: 


Burlington, December 18, 1768.—“ I have still a perfect Harmony with 
Breaghele in the Province & shall not fail to follow the good Advice 
you gave to me for that purpose. I trust the King and Queen’s Pictures 
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were finished, as there is no Picture of either of them (except the Prints) 
et sent to North America. Please tell Mr. Myers (if it is ible that 
he has not yet finished the miniatures) that Mrs. Franklin would be 
lad to have them made a little fatter, as I have encreased considera- 
Bly in Flesh since I left London. She would likewise be glad to have 
my Father’s Picture from Mr. Chamberlyne’s (which I wrote for in my 
last) & mine from Mr. Wilson’s,” etc. 


Burlington, January 29, 1769.—‘‘ As my Income (my necessary Ex- 
enses considered) will not allow me to keep even a private secretary or 
lerk to copy my Dispatches, I long much to have a Chat with you on 

our American Affairs, which are really become very critical. But I 
durst not trust my Sentiments on that Subject to a Letter for fear of Ac- 
cidents. We wait with Impatience to hear the Results of this Session 
of Parliament, with respect to America. Your Letters of political In- 
telligence, which Mr. Hall generally publishes in his Paper, afford me, 
from time to time, the best Information we receive of what is doing in 
Parliament, it containing many pom Particulars, & little Anec- 
dotes, which we have not thro’ any other Channel,” etc. 


New York, December 6, 1781.—“The Bearer, Mr. Christopher Saur, 
Junior, is a German Printer by Profession. Being a loyal Subject, he 
was obliged to quit Philadelphia when evacuated by the King’s Troops. 
He is a sensible, intelligent man, has been a deal confided in at 
Head Quarters, and often ae in carrying on a Correspondence 
with the Loyalists in the Rebel Country,” etc. 


LETTER OF WILLIAM PENN, JR.—The following letter of William 
Penn, Jr., to William Shiers is copied from “The Storrs Family :” 


“5th 12° 1710. 
“ LOVING FRIEND, 

i poor, but I hope honest Father being here, and intending over 
sea, I Selioss wo’d be glad to have thy helping hand; and unless thou 
art against it, upon the grounds and reason of it, I desire thee to be sen- 
sible of his circumstances and yield him thy filial and friend-like as- 
sistance, and I hope it will be acceptable where it will have its reward 
too. So soon as the Peace is made, as it will quickly be, thousands will 
follow from almost al] the nations of Europe, so great is the property, 
and so high the taxes and rents too as yet; and the American Coloneys 
are the Providential reserves for overdone and overprest people, labor 
being very valuable, and good land exceeding cheap. This with my 
love in the Truth to thee and thine and frds as free, closes now from thy 
real frd. W. PENN.” 


SomE EArLy SETTLERS OF BERKS Co., Pa.—Mr. C. F. Hill, of 
Hazleton, Pa., sends us the following names of some early settlers in 
Greenwich and Maxatawny townships, Berks County. They are taken 
from a release of John Philip Faust and Catherine, his wife, for some 
land owned by them in Greenwich township, to Christoffel Roeth, of 
Maxatawny. Michael, the father of Christoffel Roeth, took out a war- 
rant for one hundred and fifty acres of land in “ Mexadany,” 8th Sep- 
tember, 1739, said land adjoining that of James Dela Plank. The wit- 
nesses present at the signing of the indenture were Conrad Henninger, 
Henry Christ, and Frederick Dela Plank, all taxables of Maxatawny 
township in 1759. 
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Aw EpitapH.—In the “long ago” (not to be precise) there lived in 
Dorchester, Mass., a ps old innkeeper, whose house was the favorite 
resort for members of a certain congregation to drop in on their way to 
the Sunday neers service. When death summoned him hence his 
pastor prepared the following epitaph: 


“In Faith and Works, his live did well accord ; 
He served the Public, and he served the —_. <1 


FAREWELL LETTER OF SiR WILLIAM KEITH.—In my article on 
Sir William Keith, published in the April number of the Macazing, I 
introduced a farewell letter by him, dated “Capes of Delaware.” No 
other writer, I believe, has mentioned it. It was through the kindness 
of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell that I learned of it, using a copy, evidently 
contemporaneous, in his possession, the only one, as far as I know, in 
existence. CHARLEs P, KEITH. 


LETTER OF MorGAN Connor.—The following letter, presented to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania by Louis Richards, Esq., Reading, 
Pa., was given to him by Mrs. Thomas Potts James, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Major Connor was an aide of General Washington, and, it would appear, 
had enjoyed the hospitality of Messrs. Rutter & Potts at Potts Grove. 


“WILMINGTON N. CAROLINA 28 April 1776 
“D® Sirs. 

“T can no longer restrain my impatience of writing to you tho’ the ex- 
pences of postage will be more than the Scroll is worth, but when I con- 
sider the many unmerited civilities I’ve rect at your hands I must in 
justice to your friendship think you’ll chearfully add this to the rest. I 
can only inform you that I arriv’d here last night in company with Mr. 
York & Mr. Sykes of Philad*, the accommodations for the last five days 
have been exceeding bad, we lived intirely on Bacon & ’ Mr. 
York thinks he feels the Bristles come out at his back already. I must 
in justice to the Gentlemen of this province say that when we come to 
any town or settlement where they are, that we are treated with the 
utmost politeness & hospitality. I find all the Colonies from Maryland 
southward ripe for Independence. South Carolina has elected a Governor 
& Council. This Province is in a poor State of Defence, they are very bad 
off for Arms & Ammunition. Clinton can effect a Landing here when 
he pleases and take possession of this town without much opposition, 
tho’ the people are very — I expect to be in Charlestown in four 
days, the favor of a line from you now and then I shall esteem a t 
pleasure. I beg my most affec*” Comp“ to Mrs Rutter, Mrs Potts & the 
children. 

“T am Gentlemen with great regard 
‘Your much obliged 
“and very humble Serv‘ 
“ Mora. ConNoR. 

“N.B. Under is my address Morgan Connor Esq Major of Brigade 

Charlestown S° Carolina.” 


Dunwop.—In PENNA. Maa. Hist. AND B10G., Vol. III., p. 489, fourth 
line from top, for Dunlap read Dunlop. E. MoP. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY DOWN THE OHIO AND MIssIssIPPI IN 
1789-90. By Mason SaMvuEL 8. FoRMAN, WITH A MEMOIR AND 
ILLUSTRATIVE NoTEs, by LyMAN C. DRAPER. 12mo. 66 pp. Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1888. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

General David Forman, of New Jersey, in 1789 entered into a negoti- 
ation with the Spanish minister, Don Diego de Gardogue, for his brother, 
Ezekiel Forman, of Philadelphia, to emigrate with his family and about 
sixty colored people, men, women, and children, and settle in the Natches 
country, then under Spanish authority. Major Samuel S. Forman ac- 
companied this emigrating party at the request of his uncle, and in his 
narrative gives a minute account of their trip, the places they passed 
through and at which they stopped, prominent people they met, with 
many curious particulars. Dr. Draper’s annotations add greatly to the 
narrative. 


NORTHUMBERLAND CounTY LEGAL NeEws.—We have received 
several numbers of this new “weekly publication, devoted to legal 
doings in county and State,” edited and published by A. N. Brice & 
Sons, Williamsport, Pa. To the legal profession it will be of particular 
value and use, for its columns contain the opinions delivered in the sey- 
eral courts of the county, as well as in adjoining counties, legal notices, 
sales, etc. We note that J. F. Wolfinger, Esq., is contributing 
“ Recollections of the Bar of the Counties of Northumberland, Ly- 
coming, Union, and Columbia, from 1772 to 1840.” The News is neatly 
printed on good paper, and will receive the support it so justly deserves. 


MoRAVIAN REGISTERS, WEST JERSEY.—There has been recently 
added to the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania copies 
of the births and baptisms, marriages, deaths and burials, and reception 
of members of the “ Moravian Congregation of Oldman’s Creek and 
vicinity, in West Jersey,” 1743-1790. The following are some of the 
names which appear on the Registers: Adams, Avis, Barber, Briarly, 
Burden, Cobb, Estlack, Fox, Franklin, Gill, Gracebury, Guest, Hoffman, 
Holton, Holstein, Izard, Jones, Keen, Kohl, Lautenbach, Lloyd, Lin- 
meyer, Mostlander, Mullica, Noah, Petersen, Salsbury, Shute, Sparks, 
Smallwood, Stratton, Taylor, Vanneman, Wiseman, and Wood. 


Queries. 


BENCH AND BAr.—Can any of your readers give me the dates of birth 
and of death of either of the gentlemen whose names are given below, 
and where they were born and where they died? I give the date of the 
admission to the Philadelphia Bar of each one, viz. : 

Duncan, Abner F., February 26, 1798. 

« — John Collins, April 9, 1876. 

« — Joseph M., October 1, 1825. 
“Robert, April 24, 1792. 

"= Samuel, December term, 1798. 
% William F., October 7, 1824. 

I would like also the middle name in full, and the title of any judicial 
or public office held. J. Hitt Martin. 


Hvuex Hatu.—In his will, dated November 24, 1698, Hugh Hall, of 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, bequeathed to his son, Hugh Hall, “a parcell of 
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Land called Greenfield, which I bought of Jno Edmonson of Maryland, 
lying and being in Duck creeke in the Province of Pennsylvania con- 
taining about twelve hundred acres.” To his younger sons, Joseph, 
Jehu, and Benjamin, “a Parcell of Land call Wappin which I bought 
of Jno Edmonson of Maryland, Lying and being in Duck Creeke in the 
province of Pennsylvania, containing about one thousand acres.” 

In the will of this son above mentioned, dated November 15, 1782, 
and probated in Bridgetown, Barbadoes, he bequeathed to his son, Hugh 
Hall, Jr., “ now in Boston in New England, & to his heirs forever 
all that Parcell or Parcells of Land situate and being in Kent a 
the Province of Pennsylvania, which was devised me by the will of My 
| rma or that I may by any other ways or means have a right unto 

em.’ 

On the back of my copy of the first will of 1698 was written this: 
“Note. I cannot find the will of this persons Father who is said to have 
been called William.” 

On a full register of baptisms, marriages, and burials of Hall, done in 
Barbadoes from 1652 to 1796, sent me from the records there, I find three 
names of William Hall, one a young man, the others ibly ancestors 
of Hugh. On writing thither to the copyist, the reply came back that 
the previous records are in such a dilapidated state that nothing could 
be made of them. 

Now, one of the Williams was sent out to Barbadoes as a bond-slave 
in 1635, having been engaged in a rebellion. He was from Chard, Som- 
ersetshire, England. 

I find, however, that a Hugh Hall and a William Hall were sent over 
about that time to Virginia, who had been rebels, and were deported,— 
and, as the name Hugh seems to have been a favorite name in the 
family, or granting that the Virginia bond-slave William may be the 
right party, and that this “ Parcell of Land” may indicate a connection, 
and that the ancestor may, as so many persons did, have passed over 
from Virginia to Barbadoes, and, being a merchant, have had dealings 
with Jno. Edmonson, possibly if may find some clue to guide me in 
—_ the matter to the learned men of your society. “ Duck Creeke,” 

reenfield, Wappin, and Kent County (now in Delaware, originally in 
the Province of Pennsylvania) must be known to your readers, and it 
may be that old deeds or transfers may throw light on the rather obscure 
question. Hugh Hall bought the land, and still he may be spoken of as 
a resident, or as residing in Barbadoes. If a resident, then I can look 
to the chance of discovering his father there or in Virginia. Informa- 
tion is earnestly desired. 

CHARLES H. HALL, 

157 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Replies, 


V. S.—Address Mrs. Jesse E. Smith, 226 South Twenty-first Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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